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ARISTOPHRON, OR PLATONISM AND 
THE POETIC MIND! 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


SOCRATES ATHENADAIMON 
CRITO ARISTOPHRON 


Scene: Elysium 


Crito. Athenadaimon, one of the spirits who mediates between 
gods and men, has arrived from the world of Becoming with a 
message for you, O Socrates. Do you want your peace here dis- 
turbed with news of a mad world in which Vortex is king? It 
looks as if the modern world is going to end in one more lost 
Atlantis with toppled temples in the hills of Time. 

Socrates. By all means, let worthy Athenadaimon come. If mor- 
tals are perplexed, where can they find light other than that of 
Heaven. Let our peace here in Elysium be troubled by the world 
below, even as our neoteric spirit, Shelley, says, 


Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


(Enter Athenadaimon) Greetings, daimon spirit. What mortal 
woes do you bring for us? 

Athenadaimon. E’vgnpe., Socrates. Some mortals, pregnant with 
your thought that the life of man should be an imitation of God, 
have built a temple in the polis of Pitt. 


1 A paper read at the dedication of the Greek Room in the Cathedral of Learning, 
University of Pittsburgh, November 7, 1941. The writer is indebted to the editor of the 
Amherst Alumni Quarterly and the Journal of Philosophy for permission to echo some 
thoughts expressed there in several] articles by the writer. 
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Socrates. What good news! Crito, how little do you know the soul 
of Greece, if you think that toppled temples mean her end. You 
need to listen more to the songs of Shelley, who has lately ar- 
rived into our midst: 

But Greece and her fougdations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity. 


But, Athenadaimon, tell me more of this new temple—who built 
it and to what God is it to be dedicated? 

Athenadaimon. Why, to you, O Socrates, for your spirit is now a 
god. 

Socrates. How foolish! Do not these men know that the wisest 
man is an ape compared to God, just as the most beautiful ape 
is ugly compared to man? 

Athenadaimon. Even so, it is to be dedicated to you, who taught 
men chiefly to care about the greatest improvement of the soul, 
and that virtue is not given by money, but that from virtue 
comes money and every other good of man, public as well as 
private. 

Socrates. Yes, but I also taught them not to undervalue the greater 
and overvalue the less, and compared to gods I am the less and 
they the greater. But tell me, who has built it? 

Athenadaimon. Men of modern Greece, leaving their homes, even 
as colonists of old, have come to a new Magna Graecia carrying 
their gods in their hearts. They knew that if a man neglects 
education he walks lame to the end of life, and returns imperfect 
and good for nothing to the world below. They also were aware 
that the plastic souls of America’s youth should not grow, as you 
say, amid images of moral deformity until they silently gather 
a festering mass of corruption in their own souls. In building this 
temple they wish to bring Athens to Pittsburgh so that the 
youth may dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights, and receive 
the good in everything. From the mind of a modern Callicrates 
came the plan, from the hills of Greece came the marble in 
whose blue-veined whiteness the gods found delight. Persuasion 
has attended the work. You have said, O Socrates, that Illusion 
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and Being are opposites, but a miracle has happened here. Illu- 
sion has become one with the Real. The insensible combinations 
of harmonic intervals and curves, the reciprocal flux of form and 
color, movement and lines, number and thought, all make the 
outward beauty of sense and the inner beauty of reason one. 
These mortals are ready now to dedicate the temple, and have 
sent me to you to bless it with your spirit, to guide its teachers 
and youth, to fashion a world which shall partake more of the 
Ideal World. 

Socrates. Iam weary of immortal perfection here, Athenadaimon, 
and I would gladly forsake it for converse and communion with 
souls which, though immersed in unrealities, hunger for the 
sight of wisdom. But tell me, what form is the dedication to take? 

Athenadaimon. As you would have it, Socrates, not through drink- 
ing and the song of flute-girls in a symposium but through dis- 
course. 

Socrates. May blessed Hermes lead me there at once. 

(Scene changes to the Temple of Learning in the polis of Pitt.) 

We have some time, young Aristophron, before we join the pro- 
cession to dedicate this temple with prayer and ritual. In the 
meanwhile tell me about yourself and your plan of life. 

Aristophron. I am in the graduate school, O Socrates, becoming 
learned in the Greek tradition, and I am planning to teach it 
when I have become initiated in the guild of the New Academy. 

Socrates. You have chosen a worthy life, Aristophron. But come, 
suppose a citizen were to place the soul of his son in your hands 
and you were to educate him by means of the Greek tradition; 
then, being a practical sort of a father, he were to ask you what 
good would the study of Greek be to him. What would you say? 

Aristophron. I would say that the Greek tradition, being the 
noblest of all studies, is the study of the values of life, and that 
future creation depends upon the nature of values the soul imi- 
tates and assimilates. 

Socrates. Now suppose all this should prove to be a little abstract 
for the man, and he were to ask you how and specifically what 
you were to teach his son; and then, when he found out, he 
would understand better your view that creation depends upon 
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imitation or assimilation of values. Now you are about to be- 
come a teacher of literature, are you not? 

Aristophron. Yes. 

Socrates. Suppose you, the boy, and a certain piece of literature 
were put together. What would be the relation of the three? 

Aristophron. Socrates, I am afraid that, whatever I say, you will 
in the end prove it to be wrong, or only an image of truth. Will 
you therefore lead, and I shall follow until I understand better 
the nature of the problem. 

Socrates. As you wish. Now if the Greek tradition is to be taught 
properly, it must, like the triangle, be a three-cornered affair. 
Aristophron. I know, O Socrates, that mathematics is essential 
for a proper grasp of Being, but I do not understand its relation 

to the teaching of the Greek tradition. 

Socrates. Suppose we consider it then in this manner. The art of 
teaching involves the contact and stimulation of two personali- 
ties, whom we speak of as teacher and the taught, in the presence 
of a third personality, which is represented by a piece of litera- 
ture. Out of this contact something should come; something 
should be formed in the mind of him whom we call the taught, 
the learner. Something will enter into his tissues, so to speak, 
into his memory, into his life, that was not there before, or was 
lying dormant ready to be awakened. This something is ideas, or 
forms, as Plato would call them. There are two kinds of form, 
O Aristophron. We live in the midst of ordinary forms; life 
bombards us with ordinary forms and facts all day long. But 
we are also able to get into a region where there are extraor- 
dinary forms of choice ideas, as we might call them, and it is 
with these ideas, I think, that the teacher of literature should 
be particularly occupied.? 

Aristophron. If I could say what I feel, I should be saying what 
you are saying, Socrates. 

Socrates. If this is the case, then, wouldn’t you agree with me in 
saying that the true aim of the teacher should consist in tak- 


? The writer is indebted for this view to a great teacher of Greek, the late Prof. Harry 
de Forest Smith, of Amherst College. What follows is intended by the writer as a tribute 
to his memory. 
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ing the student into the region of these choice ideas, which 
move the world by being the object of love and thought? 

Aristophron. Yes. 

Socrates. Now that we have agreed that the aim of teaching 
should be a “conversion” to these ideas, what shall we say of 
the process? Would it not be well for both student and teacher 
to remember Hesiod’s words: “Before a man can reach excel- 

‘ lence, the gods have ordained that he must sweat?” 

Aristophron. By all means. 

Socrates. These choice ideas are imbedded in the Greek text, and 
the class should enter upon a joint adventure in first finding 
what the author exactly says, and, secondly, what he means. 
This is not easy, my dear Aristophron. Let one wish and aspire 
all he can, he never will be a master of the spirit unless he knows 
the elements and acquires the tools to dig out the ore. In this 
process grammar will become for the student the scientific in- 
vestigation of what the author said, and it will not be long be- 
fore he will find out that this sort of thing, the correct gathering 
and classification of facts, is the first stage in everything else 
the student pursues. Now, isn’t it in the nature of things that 
one thing leads to another? 

Aristophron. Yes, since it is a relative world. 

Socrates. Grammar, as the study of form, becomes the stepping 
stone to understanding the part form plays in the beauty of 
the author we read. This, in turn, leads to the aesthetics of 
Greek beauty, and the limitations of translations which blur 
the form of choice ideas. Finally, this will lead to the insepara- 
ble relation of matter and form—how mind works through 
form, how progress has been made by a study of the form of 
Reality. Grammar, furthermore, as syntax, the art of putting 
things together in a harmonious logical structure, should then 
be expanded from words to ideas. The student should then find 
pleasure in examining the “syntax” of a work of literature, a 
Greek temple, and finally the complicated “‘syntax”’ of the rela- 
tive and absolute worlds in the realm of thought and religion. 
As illustrated, then, in the case of grammar, the teacher’s art 
should consist of an expansion from the part to the whole, from 
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Greek grammar to the grammar for reading the multitudinous 
facets of reality. Thus one’s growth takes the form of an ascent 
from the particular to the universal. Now in the ascent from 
the particular to the universal we must go from fact to mean- 
ing, from what the author says to what he means. As you well 
know, a great many of the choice ideas of Greek literature are 
expressed in certain key words or notions like psyche, logos, telos, 
arete, sophrosyne, eidos, and the like. These words have a life of 
their own, which we may call the “adventure of ideas.’’ The 
teacher must take these words or notions, explain them in the 
context of the text, in the author’s mind; then, knowing that the 
mind’s way is roundabout, he must cut across the centuries, 
across departments and literatures, and come to the present, 
focusing all the light of tradition in order to help explain it, 
understand it. He must show how European culture is Helleno- 
centric, how the Greek tradition, embodying most of the best 
that has been expressed and taught, has molded the present and 
will continue to do so because of its timeless emotions and time- 
less ideas. He must finally be able to appraise the events of to- 
day as manifestations of previous forces and previous cycles, and 
in doing so make apparent the significant difference between 
shadow and substance, original and copy, a revelation of funda- 
mental importance. 

In addition to all this, the teacher who has spent his life with 
choice ideas must be filled with certain religious convictions 
about them, which will tell in his teaching. He will be filled with 
a faith that the Good will prevail despite the wails of ailinon in 
the world about us. Undaunted by the rise of sophistry in edu- 
cation, he will offer no compromises or substitutes. For, filled 
with the sure music of his values, he will find happiness in show- 
ing how the Greek tradition exemplifies the grandeur of the 
wider truth arising from the very nature of the order of things. 
He will show how the Greek tradition permeated Christianity, 
how it fed the imagination of the Renaissance, how it gave form, 
substance, inspiration to movements, creeds, literatures, and 
thought. Now if the goddess Peitho attended all this intellectual 
activity, the art of teaching the Greek tradition would not only 
be effective but essential to the salvation of the modern world. 
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Aristophron. O Socrates, ’tis no wonder that you have become a 
god. You have not only told me what I should be told, but filled 
me with joy at the prospect of dedicating my life to such an end. 
Yet I am afraid that few of us could be such teachers as you have 
described. 

Socrates. Human nature can always develop in the realization of 
an ideal, provided the ideal is known. 

Aristophron. O Socrates, you have defined the nature of only two 
of the three angles in the triangular relation of teacher, student, 
and author. Pray tell me what will happen to the soul of the 
student in contact with such a teacher and such choice ideas. 

Socrates. The effect of this teacher on the student is first of all a 
good crop of choice ideas and revelations, which come through 
living with great minds. These choice ideas and revelations, 
born through the art of midwifery which characterizes a good 
teacher, affect the student’s inner self and he feels an enthusiasm 
which quietly permeates and improves his other work. The uni- 
verse is full of trails that lead from a Greek text. 

Now these choice ideas harvested in the study of Greek are 
not passive. The student wants to do something with them and 
himself. The seed of many a career will be laid as the by-product 
of reading Greek. Though one may never read Greek after col- 
lege, it is the by-products of having read it that form one of its 
lasting values. One will carry with him a desire to shape his life 
so that there will be an equilibrium between the inner and outer 
world; one gets a sense of balance, a feeling that life is so short 
that one has time only for first-rate things. Slowly one will find 
a philosophy of life shaping as the result of the contact with 
choice ideas, a philosophy which the student knows will have a 
profound effect on his subsequent life. He knows that he has an 
entelechy, an end for which he was meant; he knows that he will 
rarely be lonely because he has learned how to read, how to play 
with ideas. Freed from the fallacy that the thing that is new is 
good, he will learn the meaning of tradition and its formative 
principles, which will give him a standard for choosing between 
shadow and substance. The choice ideas of Greece will give to 
his spirit a world of permanence, something to hang on to when 
the boy departs into the confusion of the present world. They 
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will give him a faith, a religion, by giving a clue as to how in- 
corporeal things can move and shape material things. Now if 
these choice ideas can have this effect on man, we have truly 
found in them not only a justification of their study but, as it 
were, the waters where democracy, like the consultors of the ora- 
cle of Trophonius, may drink of the fountain of Lethe to forget 
its errors, and drink of the fountain of Memory to remember } 
what was revealed by the oracle of the Greek tradition. 

Aristophron. O Socrates, the study of these choice ideas shall be 
the religion of this temple and, like the good daimones, who as- 
sist the Divine Creator in the Timaeus, we shall dedicate our 
lives to the creation of souls which partake of these choice ideas. 
But beautiful as is this paean to the Greek tradition, I am not 
quite satisfied. Its study may pass into a mere adoration of 
beautiful statues, and bring us in the end to sheer enjoyment 
without creative consequences. You said these choice ideas af- 
fect the mind in a creative way. Will you make your meaning 
clearer by a specific illustration? 

Socrates. Well, what kind of a mind shall we take for an illustra- 
tion? 

Aristophron. I am interested in the poetic mind, O Socrates, and i 

in particular how it is affected by Platonism. Could you, who 

have nursed Plato, show me how Platonism attracts other minds? 





Socrates. Perhaps you will gladly hear of a Plato-loving spirit 
which recently came to Elysium. With all the impetuosity of a 
dithyrambic poet it singled out Plato, and with breathless final- 
ity said, ‘All that I am I owe to you.” Plato and I looked at each 
other and smiled, then turning to this spirit Plato said, “My 
child, you must be mad; being a poet, you are a light and winged 
and holy thing, and you can only sing when there is a god within 
and you are possessed by him. Now what god has upset you that 
you are bereft of your reason?”’ Then Shelley replied, “I know, 
Plato, that you think the poet inferior to the philosopher, a view 
which I challenged in my Defence of Poetry, but I must thank 
you for making me immortal.” “How?” said Plato. ‘““When I 
was young,” said Shelley, “teeming with song and fancy, I 
sought thoughts to express. In my Bacchic madness I seized 
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upon Godwin and French Revolutionary thought, and my 
poetry became a medium for spreading a world revolution. The 
world thought I was mad and my poetry nothing but dithy- 
rambic pamphlets. But my soul was not happy living like a 
chained prisoner amid the shadows in the cave of Radicalism 
and Godwinism. But then the influence of Plato-loving friends 
and the study of you in your own language loosened the bonds, 
and I emerged into the sunlight of Platonism and became not 
only a Platonist but an immortal poet.” “Then,” said Plato, 
“you mean the gods were kind and exchanged the false spirits 
who filled your early soul for the choice spirits of Greece.” 
“Put it as you please,” said Shelley. “I owe my immortality to 
you, O Plato!” Then I looked at Plato and he gave an under- 
standing smile and a look of worry at this impetuous soul that 
was to pester us frequently. 


Aristophron. But Socrates, do you think Shelley is a Platonist? 
Socrates. Most certainly I do. 
Aristophron. Well, we are not sure about it here; some call him a 


Platonist, others a pseudo-Platonist. In fact the word Platonism 
is Protean with us. A person who has never read Plato is called a 
Platonist while one who has read him but differs from him runs 
the risk of being called a pseudo-Platonist. Now, as you used to 
say about the one and the many, how can Shelley both be and 
not be a Platonist? In this contradiction I call upon your deus 
ex machina, definition, to help us decide not only whether 
Shelley is or is not a Platonist but also how Platonism affects 
the poetic mind. 


Socrates. I should like nothing better than to help you in these 


matters. Let us assume that there are three levels in the realm of 
Platonism, first, indirect Platonism, or the adventure of Plato’s 
thought as a tradition in the mind and history of Europe; 
second, direct or “literal’’ Platonism, the philosophy of Plato as 
expressed in the Dialogues ; and, finally, Platonism as philosophy 
itself, the source of Plato’s thought in the very nature of things. 
Let us then apply this distinction to all Platonists and distin- 
guish between the Platonist who is influenced by Plato indirectly, 
through Plato’s plastic interpenetration in the thought and 
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history of civilization; the Platonist who studies, accepts, and is 
directly influenced by Plato’s thought as contained in the Dia- 
logues; and the Platonist who has Plato’s wonder, inspiration, 
and guidance into the same realm of speculation. The historian 
of Platonism must therefore recognize who combines natural 
with direct Platonism, direct with indirect, or who combines all 
three. Without this ability to distinguish levels or to perceive 
levels in combination no critic should dare to predicate Platon- 
ism or pseudo-Platonism about any poet or thinker. 

Aristophron. O Socrates, I understand the nature of direct and 
indirect Platonism, but I must confess I am at a loss as to the 
nature and validity of the third level. In particular what is the 
relation of direct Platonism to natural Platonism? 

Socrates. I shall try to answer you, but before we come to it, will 
you consent to apply our conclusions to Shelley if you agree 
with them? 

Aristophron. If you will only explain the relation of Plato to 
natural Platonism, the least I can contribute to this discussion 
is to illustrate it in the case of Shelley. 

Socrates. That is good, for in this way we both may come to know 
in the end how Platonism and the poetic mind are related. Be- 
fore we come to this, answer me, is the part greater than the 
whole? 

Aristophron. No, how can it be? 

Socrates. Now, is Platonism greater than philosophy itself? 

Aristophron. No, it is only a part of philosophy. 

Socrates. Does Plato create or discuss truth? 

Aristophron. I don’t know quite what you mean, Socrates. 

Socrates. Perhaps the following statement of Plato will make it 
clearer. In the seventh Epistle Plato says that the object of 
writing philosophy is to discover and reveal true nature rather 
than to create it. 

Aristophron. It is evident from this that Plato considers himself a 
discoverer rather than a creator of truth. 

Socrates. Now isn’t this in harmony with Greek thought in gen- 
eral? You know that the Greek suffers from no deterministic 
egotism; it is the god, the Muse, who speaks; the soothsayer or 
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poet is simply the medium; they are means to an end, the ex- 
pression of Being. If the Muses are the source of the poet, 
Reality or Being itself is the god and Muse of the philosopher. 
Now Plato is only following this tradition. Thus, even though 
Plato’s philosophy is a creation insofar as it expresses in art 
what was latent in the human mind, it really is an imperfect 
image of Reality itself, which lies above and beyond his expres- 
sion of it. If this is true, Plato’s philosophy turns out to be 
an image, in the form of hypotheses about Being, images re- 
flecting his insights into Being. 

This, O Aristophron, is the third level of Platonism. Anyone 
who tries to apprehend it is a natural Platonist by virtue of 
sharing with Plato the same movement, the same direction of 
thought, the discovery of the same insight, and the general form 
of it which Plato first formulated. In the Sophist I defined Being 
as power or force. It is advisable, therefore, to think of the third 
level of Platonism as endowed with a power of magnetism and in- 
fluence which persuades minds to wonder and speculate about 
the nature of this realm. The apprehension of Being is not the 
solitary privilege of one mind. Rather it is the common privilege 
of any mind capable of entering the realm. Hence many were 
the Platonists before and after Plato. It is not the identity of 
their philosophies with that of Plato which determines whether 
they are Platonists, but rather a similar awareness, doubt, 
question, and intuition as to the same problems that Plato first 
fully discovered. It is not, then, direct or indirect imitation of 
Plato that determines the real Platonist, but rather the lure of 
the same beacons. 

Aristophron. The establishment and nature of this third level of 
Platonism explains many things to me which were before dim, 
and it now clears up for me the confusion as to Shelley’s Plato- 
nism. But before we come to this subject, how did this confusion 
of the part and the whole come about, O Socrates? 

Socrates. The reason for calling the third level Platonism rather 
than philosophy is the genius, the persuasive and enshadowing 
vitality of Plato’s thought. In the same way as Christ, a living 
image of God, but not God himself, so taught and lived as to 
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color and give the religion of Christianity his own name, so 
Plato, whose philosophy is only a living image of Being, became 
identified with the European philosophical tradition to the ex- 
tent that it consists, as has been said, of a series of footnotes to 
Plato. Now, my young Aristophron, since you are a student of 
the Greek tradition, tell me, which of these levels of Platonism 
does Shelley illustrate, and what is the relation of these levels in 
him? 


Aristophron. His Platonism is the attainment of all three levels. 
Socrates. Perhaps, if you tell me more about him, I shall not only 


be able to judge him here but also in that Hellenic Elysium 
which is full of Greek-loving poets. 


Aristophron. Let’s begin with the first level, O Socrates, which is 


called the Platonic tradition. Now because Plato is readable 
and therefore read, he has become, above all other philosophers, 
the father of a tradition which resembles the chain of magnetized 
rings, which you, O Socrates, described in the Jon. Shelley forms 
a link of this chain which is derivatively dependent on Plato’s 
contagious magnetism. If you study our European tradition, 
Socrates, you will find that these choice ideas of Plato are by 
nature active, coloring the ideas with which they come in con- 
tact. Sometimes they constitute the very character and mental- 
ity of a plastic age like the Renaissance. These choice ideas again 
are used in the purposes of men, in their beliefs, in the formula- 
tion of creeds and creation. Plato is plastic and his various ideas 
are used by various temperaments and natures. Sometimes it is 
Plato the religious, the mystic, sometimes it is the cosmologist, 
the poet, the logician. The result is invariably a fusion, a Plato- 
nism arising from a union of its elements with the nature and tem- 
perament of the user. The seed of Platonism sometimes falls on 
rock and sometimes on fertile soil like the souls of Cicero, 
Plutarch, Seneca, Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Montaigne, Wordsworth, and others. These authors, widely 
read by Shelley, influenced Shelley by being carriers of Plato’s 
choice ideas. They reflect various facets of this Platonic tra- 
dition—its aesthetic, religious, cosmological, and metaphysical 
essence. But they reflect them in a plastic re-creation. Plato is 
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like the wine that the priestess gave in the Temple of Bacbuc: 
though it come from the same source, it tastes according to the 
imagination of those who drink. Shelley drank deep of these 
cups of Platonism, as I shall show you by one example, Soc- 
rates. Shelley, in describing Keats’ soul after death, says: 


He is made one with Nature. .. . 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely; he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, .. . 


Now the ultimate root of this idea is found in your discourse, 
Socrates, in the Timaeus. Cudworth, who deservedly won the 
name Platonist for using your arguments to prove the existence 
of God in his attack on Hobbes, takes your conception of God as 
the being who impresses form on matter in the Timaeus and 
changes it into a plastic nature, which, as he says, “orders, dis- 
poses the heavens and the whole world, it penetrates and perme- 
ates nature down to its lowest plant and animal. This plastic 
nature has a dull and obscure idea of that which it stamps and 
prints upon matter.”’ Now it sounds from these verbal similari- 
ties as if Shelley found this conception in Cudworth, but it 
turns out that it came to Shelley as an image of this image. For 
just before Shelley composed the Adonais, he was reading Lord 
Monboddo’s Ancient Metaphysics, where he found the doctrine 
of Cudworth praised and glorified. Thus Monboddo is the link 
through whick Shelley shaped his doctrine of the plastic stress, 
which, through Cudworth, goes back to Plato. This is but one 
instance of the many which show the influence of indirect 
Platonism on Shelley. 


Socrates. You have given me an excellent illustration, O Aristo- 


phron, of the art of poetry, which imitates not the idea, but the 
image of an image of the idea. But continue, tell me something 
about Shelley’s direct Platonism. 
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Aristophron. The love of Plato and the reading of his dialogues 


became an incandescent passion with Shelley. His diary, letters, 
and his friends give ample testimony that he read Plato con- 
tinuously nearly every year from 1810 to 1822, the year of his 
death. At the time when Plato was neglected and even did not 
appear among the classical authors read at Oxford, Shelley 
rendered a distinct service to Greece by making Plato the blithe 
lark of his poetry. “I read Plato forever,” he writes, “. . . Plato 
has been my God.” He read and translated him more than any 
poet of the English language. Plato was his constant companion 
both as a book and as living thought and poetry. In Plato he 
found a kindred soul, compact with all that he aspired to be. 
“Plato,” he says, “exhibits the rare union of close and subtle 
logic, with the Pythian enthusiasm of poetry, melted by the 
splendour and harmony of his periods into one irresistible stream 
of musical impressions, which hurry the persuasion onward as 
in a breathless career. His language is that of an immortal 
spirit.”” Now it is obvious that Shelley desired to be what he 
admired in Plato, and from his poetry and prose we see how well 
he succeeded. This is not mere aspiration but the result of a 
lifelong reading. A list of his reading of Plato would shame many 
a scholar, O Socrates. He read the Euthyphro, Laches, Theages, 
Parmenides, Cratylus, Gorgias, Statesman, Timaeus, Laws, the 
Ion, the Republic; he saw you die in the Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo; he saw you live beautifully in the Phaedrus and Sympo- 
sium, and spent many hours of his leisure rendering the poetry 
of a philosopher by the prose of a poet. The choice ideas of these 
dialogues poured into the alembic of his mind and issued forth 
as living poetry, like, 
The One remains, the many change and pass. 


Such lines, O Socrates, must be music to your ear as well as to 
your mind. They are a graceful transcription of Plato’s thought, 
not servile in imitation. They are the poetry of a man who has 
lived with Plato, read him, thought about him, until he is in- 
spired to write in poetry the eros of such a union. 

Socrates. Now I begin to understand, Aristophron, the passionate 
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greeting he gave Plato in Elysium. You would think he was the 
severed half of Plato, so passionate was his spirit. 

Aristophron. You will find this reflected even in his poems, O 
Socrates. 

Socrates. But tell me, Aristophron, doesn’t all this sound as if 
Platonism were the god who inspired our poet, and Plato were 
nothing but the mouthpiece of the god? Is Shelley any more 
than this, does he have any claim into our highest level, which 
we called natural Platonism? 

Aristophron. By all means, Socrates, Shelley is the most natural 
Platonic poet in English literature. 

Socrates. What is the basis for your claim? 

Aristophron. The natural Platonism of Shelley consists, O Soc- 
rates, of what Coleridge calls ‘“‘modes of inmost being,” which are 
not derivative from Plato. Their cognate nature, O Socrates, 
can be illustrated by one of our Yankee farmers who, upon re- 
turning a volume of Plato borrowed from Emerson, said, ‘““That 
man has a good many of my ideas.” The natural Platonism of 
Shelley concerns itself with a mode of inmost being, common to 
poetry, philosophy, and religion, though I know you would dis- 
agree in applying it to poetry, Socrates. But you will agree that 
the poet’s mind is naturally Platonic when it tries to find some- 
thing eternal amid the temporal and passing phenomena of the 
world of time and space. Shelley’s early sentiment, 


They mock weak matter’s impotent control 
And seek of endless life the eternal scene 


which is later to blossom into 


Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly, 


is at the very heart of his natural Platonism. It is an inmost 
mode of being which finds many echoes in other poets, such as 
Wordsworth’s 


Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow and ever-during power; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 
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The basic element, therefore, in Shelley’s natural Platonism, 
which he shares with Plato and other poets, is the intuition that 
the life of man in the world of time and space is an unsubstantial 
shadow, a “painted veil,” as Shelley calls it, of an Ideal Beauty 
which knows naught of the seasons, is absolute, separate, sim- 
ple, and everlasting, and which imparts to the ever-growing and 
perishing beauties their earthly portion of fleeting beauty. This 
basic intuition in Shelley finds varied expression, such as the 
pursuit of Ideal Beauty through its earthly image, in the im- 
mortality of the soul, the passion for the Absolute with its con- 
verse desire to escape from the world of illusion into something 
real and soul-satisfying. Shelley’s poetry is full of such aspects 
of natural Platonism, and in virtue of this I call Shelley a true 
Platonist. Shelley shares with Plato an awareness of the pres- 
ence of the eternal in the temporal. This awareness takes the 
form of an impassionate flight to Beauty on the wings of Shel- 
ley’s own being, and not those of Plato and the Platonic tradi- 
tion. That the experience is personal and not derivative is 
obvious to any reader of Shelley. It seeks of its own nature the 
third and ultimate level of Platonism, which you, O Socrates, 
have called natural Platonism. 


Socrates. O Aristophron, you have supplied through Shelley apt 


illustrations of the three levels of Platonism, which I defined at 
your request. Now before I depart, Aristophron, I should like to 
know what all this which we are are discussing illustrates. If you 
remember, we stated that choice ideas affect people in a creative 
way, and we took for example Platonism and a creative mind 
like that of Shelley. Now you will readily admit that the choice 
ideas of Plato, either as direct or indirect Platonism, have some 
effect on natural Platonism, which, as we have shown, is a native 
state of mind, subject to influence, but existing independently of 
this influence. 


Aristophron. By all means they do. As Shelley told you in Ely- 


sium, he never would have achieved immortality had it not been 
for Plato, for, although he was endowed with natural Platonism, 
it lay asleep in him while French Revolutionary thought, like a 
turbulent passion, overcame his soul. When he first read the 
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Symposium and Phaedrus he found his true self. Like the West 
Wind, they quickened a new birth, and henceforth he gave the 
material universe a soul and a voice; he found the breathing 
beauty of natural Platonism more delightful than materialism. 
With Alastor, written in 1815, we find the quest of Ideal Beauty 
emerging with clearer manifestation and formulation. In the 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty we find a conjunction of Shelley’s 
natural Platonism with the Platonic tradition, which aided in 
evoking the latent mood, giving syllables to its yearning, shap- 
ing the expression of natural Platonic insights through the tra- 
ditional concepts and symbols of Platonism. The Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty is a magical fusion of a natural Platonic 
experience with a Platonic concept. The shadow of Intellectual 
Beauty, which 


Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream, 


began to haunt Shelley’s soul more frequently. The reading and 
translation of the Symposium stimulated Shelley to express his 
quest for the ideal in the more precise concepts and formulae of 
direct Platonism. The Prometheus Unbound, Witch of Allas, 
Epipsychidion, Sensitive Plant, are infused with conceptions, 
symbols, and language of direct and indirect Platonism, which 
express Shelley’s search for Ideal Beauty through a beautiful 
woman. Finally, in the Adonais we have the perfect fusion of 
natural, direct, and indirect Platonism. No poet who did not 
have natural Platonism in his soul could give such perfect ex- 
pression to the quintessence of Platonism, nor could any poet 
with natural Platonism in his soul give such perfect expression 
to it without the aid of Platonic concept, language, and feeling. 
The Adonais, like the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, is a non- 
dramatic testament of Shelley’s natural Platonism felicitously 
wedded to the beauty of direct and indirect Platonism. Thus 
Shelley’s Platonism is not adventitious but an indwelling power 
of beauty, awakened by Platonism. His contact with Plato and 
the Platonic tradition did not result in putting Platonism into a 
soul empty of Platonism but rather in a conversion of Shelley’s 
soul from the contemplation of the shadows of materialism to 
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the contemplation of Ideal Beauty. And thus, O Socrates, your 
offspring, Platonism, became, like you, a midwife who helped 
Shelley give birth to his true self, which is the Platonic self in 
the heart and mind of every man. 

Socrates. I rejoice, O Aristophron, in the effect of Plato’s choice 
ideas, for to turn a soul from the shadows to true being is by no 
means a small achievement. But tell me, are we not all natural 
Platonists, and do we not all possess through the goodness of 
God powers of the soul, a desire for virtue, value, and reality? 

Aristophron. By all means, Socrates, we are all potentially Greeks. 

Socrates. Now do you know of any other way to awaken our own 
latent cognate idealism than through the energizing and plastic 
power of the choice ideas of the Greeks? 

Aristophron. None other, Socrates, for it was this that led me to 
dedicate my life to them. 

Socrates. Tell me once more, Aristophron, can the soul create 
without looking at a pattern of beautiful perfection, even as the 
divine craftsman in the Timaeus looked at the pattern of Ideas 
in creating the world of time and space? 

Aristophron. No, Socrates. 

Socrates. In creating the values of your society, will not your 
craftsman first require the presence of Beauty to stir creation, 
and then require a pattern to imitate? 

Aristophron. By all means. 

Socrates. Are not then the choice ideas of Greece a pattern which 
is beautiful as well as true? Must not your craftsmen study this 
pattern in the creation of future values? 

Aristophron. Yes, Socrates, even as the architect of this temple 
studied the pattern of line and curve of the Erectheum. 

Socrates. Now will you, who are about to teach, enumerate in 
brief the essence of this pattern? 

Aristophron. I will try, Socrates, but do you fill in, if I have omit- 
ted anything. In the first place we have need of a balanced and 
harmonious development of passion, spirit, and reason. None 
should be suppressed or developed at the expense of the other. 
Then we must have a sense of wonder, which shall take us out of 
the dull, routine, matter-of-fact world and stimulate us, like 
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the Platonic eros, to ascend on the wings of vision. Next, our 
personal happiness must be found in an activity of the soul in 
accordance with knowledge and virtue. Our highest happiness 
consists of creative effort based on the sight of fair bodies, laws, 
institutions, sciences, and finally of that highest Beauty which 
is pure, clear, unalloyed, not clogged with pollutions of mortality 
and all the color and vanities of human life. In the scale of 
creative achievement we shall all find our level, some higher, 
some lower, but we shall be ever mindful that we are only truly 
men in so far as we are becoming something more. And finally, 
we must find our appropriate purpose in helping to bring order 
to the chaos in the universe around us. 

Socrates. You have omitted one essence, Aristophron, without 
which the rest are empty. 

Aristophron. What is it, Socrates? 

Socrates. You must have the Greek faith in man and God. That 
faith represented God in the form of man; in representing God 
it chose the most beautiful materials on earth—the soul, pure 
marble, the human form. Since the spirit of man is of all things 
nearest to God, your creation should not exclude the God-like, 
which your Cathedral of Learning so nobly shows. In departing 
from this lovely image of the divine, may I pray that it may 
make America a bit like Athens; may the great spirits of Greece 
haunt it, even as Pan haunted the lovely temple by Ilissus— 
Pan, to whom I prayed to give me beauty in the inward soul and 
make the outward and the inward one. May this prayer forever 
issue from your temple, and may its beauty be forever present 
in the symposium of your hearts. 

JAMEs A. NOTOPOULOS 

Trinity College 
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THE BEARING OF INSCRIPTIONS ON 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


|) authors, however modern, seem as a rule dim and phan- 

tomlike. A few may live on in diaries or memoirs, but the ma- 
jority are soon forgotten. In the case of ancient classical writers the 
dimness is obviously still greater. But evidence as to their per- 
sonalities and works is often obtainable from records which archae- 
ological research has salvaged, especially in recent years. Of these 
no complete inventory could be given without adequate knowledge 
of papyrology and Oriental languages, and without far more space 
than is here available. We shall consider only, in a summary way, 
the relations between classical literature and inscriptions, Greek 
and Latin. Sixty years ago the Greek inscriptions then known 
were described as ‘“‘a vast heterogeneous mass of documents,’ and 
thousands more have been discovered since, while the number of 
Latin inscriptions must by now greatly exceed that of the Greek. 
By inscription is here meant any writing on stone, earthenware, 
plaster, or metal; inscribed mosaics are included. 

When we begin to inquire how our literary and epigraphic rec- 
ords affect one another, we note that their action is far from re- 
ciprocal. Literature must always have pride of place in furnishing 
the historic background; but inscriptions become more and more 
indispensable to ancient books as their interpreters and amplifiers. 
Historians do not now hesitate to base chapters, if not volumes, 
mainly on epigraphic material, and sometimes an inscription, 
like the mouse in the fable, destroys a whole network of literary 
theories.? 

How then do Greek and Latin epigraphy modify the information 
gained from literature as to classical writers, their careers and 
works? We shall try to show by typical cases how archaeological 
documents bear: (1) on the personal history of classical writers; 

1C, T. Newton, Essays in Art and Archaeology (1880), 96. 

* E.g., the proof from inscriptions that Westermann was mistaken in suspecting the 
authenticity of the names of the witnesses in the ““Demosthenic” speech against 
Neaira. Cf. Kirchner, Rk. Mus. xt (1885), 377 f. Also the correction in Demosthenes 


x11, 3, of the deme-name of the dedicator’s father, from Thriasios to Teithrasios, on the 
base of a work signed by Praxiteles. Cf. Hesperia v1 (1937), 339. 
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(2) on writings of theirs whether known or unknown. Only the 
character of those connections, not their immense range, is demon- 
strable here; and the illustrative examples that follow are the mer- 
est anthology. 


(1) Mention of Classical Writers 


Two kinds of record, the contemporary and the posthumous, 
make up our first group of texts which refer to world-famous 
authors. On contemporary coins appear the “image and super- 
scription” of every imperial author—Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
Claudius, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and Julian.’ We also have a 
numismatic portrait of the learned antiquarian and agriculturist, 
M. Terentius Varro, who, like the aforesaid emperors, was thus 
honored in his lifetime for reasons quite unrelated to literature. A 
somewhat similar case is that of the poet, Silius Italicus, mentioned 
as proconsul of Asia on the coins of three cities.‘ 

Next, a small group of posthumous coins, each many centuries 
later than the personage portrayed, was issued by certain Greek 
cities proud of their one-time citizens. On these coins appear the 
names and the heads of Homer, Herodotus, Sappho (spelt “‘Psap- 
pho’’), Alcaeus, Stesichorus, and Anacreon. The contorniates show- 
ing the names and heads of Horace, Sallust, Terence, and Apuleius 
seem to be a like Roman device for honoring celebrities of the past. 
As for the rarer names, those inscribed on statuary, we possess in- 
scriptions on the portrait-busts or statues of the dramatists 
Sophocles and Euripides, of the historians Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides, of the philosophers Plato, Theophrastus, Epicurus, Zeno, 
and Posidonius, of the orators Demonsthenes, Aeschines, Lysias, 
and Isocrates, and of the father of medical literature, Hippocrates. 
We have also on his seated statue the name of the rhetor Aristides 
of Smyrna, and from Rome the inscribed busts of Cicero and 
Seneca. Strange to say, there is no certain portrait of Aristotle,and, 
though we possess from Athens alone seventeen inscribed bases for 
statues of the great rhetor Herodes Atticus, the statues themselves 
are lost. However, the long suggested identification with Herodes 


* The poorness of Julian’s portraits is shown, R. Arch. (1901), 1, 336. 
* RE, (Varro) 92, col. 681(?); (Silius Italicus) 52, col. 80. 
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of the head in the Louvre, found in a tomb at Marathon along with 
those of his pupils, the emperors Marcus and Verus, has recently 
been confirmed by the discovery of a herm at Corinth, inscribed 
“‘Herodes walked here.’”® 

These names, mostly engraved on late Roman copies of Greek 
originals, are as a rule in lettering of the second or third century 
A.D. They are thus evidence of the regard in which the great Greek 
writers were held at Rome, where the majority of those monu- 
ments were found. It has long been known from Cicero and Juve- 
nal that the Romans adorned their libraries with busts of Aristotle, 
and the fact that the fashion was borrowed from the Hellenistic 
East has more recently been shown by epigraphy. In the ruins of 
the royal library at Pergamum were found the headless shafts of 
portrait-herms dating from the second century B.c., on which are 
engraved the names of Herodotus of Halicarnassus and of the 
poets Alcaeus of Mitylene and Timotheus of Miletus.* Such short 
texts on statuary, at first sight so insignificant, have thus a two- 
fold value. They alone enable us to identify the portrait of a great 
writer, and they demonstrate the reverence felt for him. 

In connection with these isolated names we may note a curious 
fact. Except for the title on the bust above mentioned, the name 
of Seneca, statesman as well as philosopher and dramatist, figures 
on no formally inscribed monument yet discovered; it appears only 
in a Pompeian graffito’—written in full “Lucius Annaeus Senecas,”’ 
perhaps by one of his slaves or freedmen. His tragic end as alleged 
conspirator with his brilliant nephew, the poet Lucan, against the 
Emperor Nero may well account for that dearth of memorials. 

Probably the finest example of a renowned literary name is on the 
British Museum relief of the second century B.c., known as the 
“Apotheosis of Homer.’’* The poet enthroned, with his name en- 
graved below, receives homage from History, Poetry, and other 
figures. Veneration of Homer could be illustrated from many in- 


5 On all these portraits and inscriptions cf. J. J. Bernoulli, Gr. Ikonographie (1883), 
and Rim. Ikonogr. (1901). The information about Herodes is taken from the first of 
these works, 1, 208, and from P. Graindor’s Hérode Atticus et sa famille (1930), 130 
f. The criticism of Cicero’s head in R. Arch. (1899), 1, 126, does not disprove the gen- 
uineness of the inscription. 

® Inschr. v. Perg., pp. 198-201. 7 CIL, tv, 4418. * JBM, 1098. 
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scriptions, and this one is remarkable only for the beauty of its 
setting. In at least one late mosaic recently discovered,® where 
Thucydides figures as the representative of History, Homer is 
paired with Calliope. An even newer acquisition is the portrait of 
Menander from a floor excavated at Antioch in Syria.’® In another 
mosaic, found in the last century at Treves," Hesiod appears with 
Ennius and Vergil as typifying poetry, while Aratus is coupled 
with Urania (Astronomy). Vergil has also a far more elaborate 
memorial in the mosiac taken from a villa near Carthage, dating 
about a century after his death.” He is seated between the standing 
figures of Clio and Melpomene, and though there is no inscribed 
name, the scroll lying open on his knee bears the words: “Musa, 
mihi causas memora’”’ (Aen. 1, 8). 

The newly found inscription bearing the name of Crito, a 
writer of philosophical dialogues whose works have not survived, 
appears to be a small fragment broken off from a list of men of 
the fifth century B.c., excavated from the ruins of what may have 
been Plato’s Academy.” Crito’s is the only complete name in 
the list. Of the three other names the endings are lost, but these 
can be so supplied as to make Ariston, Charmides, and Axiochus; 
and, referring to the Socratic Dialogues, we can thus read with 
Crito the list of four well-known members of the Platonic school. 
This interpretation is possible but not yet a certainty. 

When we turn from isolated names such as we have hitherto 
been considering to those figuring as parts of a context, we must 
begin by noticing three documents that have long been famous. 

The first, of 401 B.c., from Eleusis, records dramatic victories of 
Sophocles in tragedy and of Aristophanes in comedy. The second, 
of about 325 B.c., is an Athenian list of successful productions of 
many dramas, including those of Aeschylus, in 473 and 459 B.c.* 


® Gerasa (1938), pp. 458 f.; No. 240, Pl. txxxv. 

10 See D. M. Robinson, Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. uxxxin, 3 (1940), 473. 

 Antike Denkmiler 1, (1889), 4. 

12 Inv. des mosaiques de la Gaule etc., Tome II, Fasc. I, Pls. 133-135. See also D. M. 
Robinson, /oc. cit., 476. 

18 Cf. Arch. Anz. (1933), col. 210; (1934), cols. 137-140; JH'S, tv (1935), 180. 

14 7G, 112, 3090 = Syil. 1083. It should be noted that Sophocles’ death is usually dated 
in 405. 6 IG, 11°, 2318, 11, 51=Syll, 1078. 
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Our knowledge of his success on the second date is strikingly con- 
firmed, the archon Philocles and the choregus Xenocles being 
named both in our literary source (the scholiast on the Persae) 
and on the marble. The third inscription is the chronicle of the 
third century B.c., by an unknown scholar, which was found in the 
island of Paros and is now partly in Oxford and partly in Athens. 
Among memorable things of the fifth and fourth centuries the 
author records the dramatic honors won by Aeschylus (mentioned 
three times), by Sophocles (mentioned twice), and by Euripides 
(mentioned four times).* More recently discovered, at Axone 
near Athens, is a tablet of about 400-375 B.c., registering the per- 
formances, apparently given in the local theatre, of plays by Timo- 
theus and Cratinus and the production by Sophocles of his Tele- 
pheia.” That he had written such a sequence of plays had not previ- 
ously been known, though another inscription’* had made it plain 
that one play on the myth of Telephus had been produced by him. 
All four of the inscriptions just mentioned are of dates consider- 
ably later than some of the events which they chronicle. 

As to Sophocles, epigraphy has brought us a new fact about his 
little known political career. One of the Attic tribute lists states 
that in 443/2 Sophocles presided over the Hellenotamiae, the board 
responsible for collecting and preserving the quotas payable by 
the tributary cities.’* To the lasting popularity of Euripides two 
inscriptions bear witness. About 150 years after his death a Tegean 
monument commemorated an actor who had played in four of 
the poet’s tragedies, including the Heracles and the Orestes.” 
Fifty years later still, a dedication at Delos honored a flute-player 
famous for his performances in the Bacchae.™ 

In Hellenistic times we find in inscriptions many names, hardly 
worth listing, of Epic poets about whom we know only that they 
received honors as benefactors of some shrine, or eulogizers either 
of a nation or of the virtues attributed to some divinity.” “‘Recur- 
rent festivals as well as occasions at which epideictic displays, if 


16 Marmor Parium, Jacoby, 63, 65, 72, 74-78. 


17 JG, 11*, 3091. 18 JG, xu, 1, 125. 
19 1G, 1*, 202 f£.; Tod, Sel. Gk. Hist. Inscr. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1933), 
p. 99, No. 46. 20 Syil., 1080. 21 Syll., 648. 


* Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature, 2nd Series, 39 f. 
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not competitions, took place, were a great encouragement to 
poets” of the later age... . “We hear of a club of Epic poets at 
Athens in 128/7,”’ some of whose names are recorded in an in- 
scription at Delphi as receiving from the Delphians thanks and a 
crown and the usual civic privileges.” Similar privileges were given 
in about 218 by the people of Lamia to the “epic poetess”’ Aristo- 
dama of Smyrna, who publicly recited her poems, now lost, com- 
posed in honor of the Aetolians.* Almost two centuries later Les- 
bian inscriptions explain to us the career and the connection with 
Rome of the Mitylenian Crinagoras, whom Augustus employed 
as poet laureate and many of whose poems figure in the Antho- 
logia Palatina.” 

Let us now look at some epigraphic records of the prose writers, 
and first at the two Athenian texts that mention Demosthenes. 
In 334/3 B.c. he is registered among the twenty-three guarantors 
of the cost of two triremes supplied to Chalcis.” Nine years later 
he is listed again as having paid up on account of that guarantee 
his quota of 283 drachmas.” We thus find him in a new light 
supporting, not as an orator but with his purse, the struggle 
against Macedon. Almost contemporary with the last of these 
texts is the only inscription hitherto found bearing the name of 
Aristotle.* About 335 B.c. he and his nephew Callisthenes were 
crowned at Delphi for having compiled a list of the athletes who 
had won victories in the Pythian games. Aristotle is known to 
have written a work, now lost, concerning the Pythian victors, but 
until the discovery of that stone there was no indication that his 
services in this connection had been officially recognized. 

Among the many honors awarded to the historian Polybius we 
have contemporary records of three. The earliest is from the 
pedestal of the statue erected at Olympia in his lifetime, about 
148 B.c., by the city of Elis.2* The two others, identical in form, 
are from the monuments dedicated about 117 B.c., soon after his 
death, by the cities of Clitor and Mantinea.*® All these honors 


*3 Powell and Barber, op. cit., 40. % Thid., 39, 44; Syll., 532. 
% 1G, xm, 2, 32 and 54. Cf. Cichorius, Rom u. Mitylene, 13, 43; Rim. Studien, 306. 
6 1G, 11*, 1623, 166=Syll., 962. 27 IG, m1, 1629, 526. 


28 Fouilles de Delphes, 111, 400, 7-8=Syll., 275. 
2 Inschr. v. Olympia, 302=Syll., 686. % 1G, v, 270, 304. 
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conferred on Polybius as statesman would but for these inscrip- 
tions have remained unknown. 

Of Plutarch also three memorials have been found. The one 
that he must himself have seen was inscribed at Delphi, when he 
was priest of Apollo, below the statue dedicated to Hadrian about 
117/8 by the Amphictyonic Council." The other two texts were 
engraved about 126 (after his death) by his native city Chaeronea 
and Delphi; in the last one he is honored as “‘benefactor.” The 
first of these posthumous records reveals what is not even hinted 
at in any of Plutarch’s writings, the fact that he was a Roman 
citizen. From his nomen Mestrius—the praenomen is not re- 
corded, but his full name was probably Lucius Mestrius Plu- 


tarchus—we may confidently infer that his Roman civifas was | 


secured through the friend whom he often mentions, L. Mestrius 
Florus, proconsul of Asia in 83/4. 

We may note in passing that the significance of Roman citizen- 
ship, an honor still valued in the first century by natives of Greece 
and Asia Minor, is further illustrated in the case of the Crito 
known to us only as a medical writer often cited by Galen and 
mentioned by Martial, but shown by stone records to have been 
the companion and biographer of the Emperor Trajan. Quite recent- 
ly an inscription from Ephesus,* together with a previously known 
text from Caria, has shown that he was a Carian of Heraclea, 
and that his Roman name was Titus Statilius Crito.* These names 
prove that he was not, like many another imperial medical at- 
tendant, a freedman of the emperor; he was almost certainly a 
Roman citizen by birth. 

From the same century a name far more familiar, owing to the 
survival of his works, that of Arrian the historian, appears on an 
honorary dedication,® and the great rhetors Herodes Atticus and 
Aristides, of whom more will be said later, are commemorated 
not only by portraits (see above) but by other inscribed marbles. 

From Greek writers we turn to the Latin, and first to the im- 
perial authors. Even more than their coins alluded to above, their 
inscriptions reveal countless details of their personal history, and 

1 Syill., 829. ® Syll., 843 A-B. 


33 Th. Oest. Arch. I. xxi (1926), Beibl. 263=S.£.G., rv, 521. 
“ Th. Oest. Arch. I., xxx (1937), Beibl. 5. % Syll., 827 a. 
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especially of their journeys. This is particularly valuable for the 
biographies of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, as to whom our 
literary sources are relatively scanty. But the sheer mass of our 
stone material precludes any attempt at individual treatment. 
Besides Julius Caesar, who comes into this imperial class, the 
only writer to receive notice of a monumental kind in the earlier 
half of the first century B.c. is Cicero. In the minutes of a sitting 
of the Roman Senate in 73 B.c., translated and preserved on a 
Greek inscription, Cicero is named among the seventeen members 
of the senatorial consilium which advised the consuls to exempt 
from taxation by publicani the land recognized by Sulla as belong- 
ing to the temple of Amphiaraus. In his De Natura Deorum (11, 49) 
Cicero refers to that claim of the tax-collectors, and here in this 
inscription we learn that he personally advocated its rejection.® 
Another incident of his career has been revealed by an inscribed 
exedra found in Samos. Having been robbed by Verres of their 
finest works of art, the Samians were grateful for Cicero’s prosecu- 
tion of Verres, as well as for kindnesses received from Cicero’s 
brother Quintus during his praetorship of Asia, 61-59 B.c. They 
appear therefore to have honored both brothers by erecting their 
statues in the precinct of the temple of Hera,*’ though the dedica- 
tion to the orator has alone survived. When Cicero takes credit 
for having declined all honors by the cities of Asia, this statue must 
have escaped his memory. His enduring fame in that same province 
of Asia, even among Greeks, is vouched for at Sardis, about 150 
years after his death, by the setting up of his bust, now lost, with 
admiring verses engraved below and fortunately preserved.** 
Augustus with his countless inscriptions belongs in the im- 
perial category, but his importance necessitates special mention 
later. Of his eminent literary contemporaries four names still 
stand recorded on marble. Maecenas, and Vergil’s poet friend 
Cornelius Gallus, though their works have perished, survive as 
personalities, the former on a Roman stone acquainting us with 
his full name,** and the latter in an inscription from Egypt char- 
acteristic of the pride which soon after its erection led to his dis- 
% Syil., 747= Bruns, F.I.R.*, 40. 
7 Ath. Mitt. xt1v (1919), p. 33, No. 19=IGR, rv, 1713. %® Sardis, vit, 1, 49. 
® Dessau, ILS, 7848. 
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grace.” At Patavium has been preserved the epitaph of Livy 
which tells us the names of his wife and sons.“ And most notable 
of all is a Roman slab mentioning Horace. This official record of 
the Ludi Saeculares of 17 B.c., for which he wrote the Carmen 
Saeculare, contains in a separate line the statement Carmen com- 
posuit Q. Horatius Flaccus.“ We can thus read the very words that 
he read and above them the detailed instructions of Augustus 
himself as to the singing of the Carmen by fifty-four picked boys 
and girls. 

In this same period belong two writers, of whom the first would 
but for epigraphy be a name and nothing more. Pliny the Elder 
and Solinus cite a certain Bocchus as a literary authority on the 
geography of Spain; two inscriptions from that country“ show that 
he was L. Cornelius Bocchus, the provincial high priest and a 
military tribune. Again, nothing was known as to the origin of 
C. Iulius Hyginus, author of the Fabulae. Now the probable 
identification of his name in a list, dated 2 B.c., of the managers 
of a burial-guild® in the imperial household, suggests that he was 
prominent among the freedmen of Augustus. 

The loss of the final letters of Hyginus’ name makes it un- 
certain whether that freedman was indeed the learned author, and 
similarly, owing to the absence of initial letters it is doubtful 
whether the famous dedication discovered at Aquinum was really 
made by the poet Juvenal. Of all inscriptions relating to men 
of letters this has perhaps been the most debated, and controversy 
seems likely to continue. All agree that the date (under Domitian) 
and the place where the text was found fit what is known of the 
poet Juvenal’s life; and most critics, including Mommsen and 
Dessau, are prepared to see the poet in the Juvenalis of the Aqui- 
num stone, commander of a cohort which certainly served about 
that time in Britain. Such a man seems likely to have written the 
sixteenth satire on the soldier’s life and to have made the five 


© OGI, 654. 4 ILS, 2919. 
 CIL, vi, 32323, Part IV, fasc. 2, 149. Cf. Rh. Mus. (1934), 257. 
® CIL, loc. cit. “4 TLS, 2920, 2921. 


* CIL, vi, Part 2, 10395; cf. Cichorius, Rim. Stud., 293. 
“ CIL, x, Part 1, 5382=JLS, 2926. Cf. Juvenal 3, 319. 
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allusions found in the Satires to British concerns.” Certainty of 
identification being beyond our reach, we must rely on probabil- 
ity, which in this case seems strong. The facts that Juvenalis of 
Aquinum commanded a cohort probably then stationed in Britain, 
and that in two of our lives of the poet he is said to have gone 
contra Scotos are scarcely to be accounted for as a mere coinci- 
dence. If the dedicator at Aquinum was indeed the poet and if 
he did serve as cavalry commander in North Britain,** his career 
would have resembled that of Columella, the writer on country 
life, whom an inscription*® shows to have been tribune of a legion 
in Syria. 

Three more celebrities of the first century, two writing in prose 
and one in verse, Tacitus, Silius Italicus the poet, and Frontinus, 
owe their commemoration on stones to no literary merit but 
simply to their official status; they are mentioned as proconsuls 
of Asia and in other connections besides. Apart from the well- 
known Carian stone,’ Tacitus may well figure in the record of a 
Roman will, but a break in the marble makes this identification 
doubtful. Silius Italicus appears in the Fasti Sodalium Augus- 
talium Claudialium as Consul in 68 A.D.,** but his full name, Tiberius 
Catius Asconius Silius Italicus, has only recently been revealed, 
at Aphrodisias, in a fragmentary decree drawn up by him as pro- 
consul, to which we shall refer in the next section. Frontinus, the 
author of the great book on the aqueducts of Rome, is mentioned in 
many inscriptions, including one from Phrygia giving the names 
of his daughter and granddaughter.“ Concerning their contem- 
porary, Pliny the Younger, we have information from several 
inscribed marbles, telling much about his career and his bene- 
factions.* Among his gifts to Como was a public library. 

The list might be greatly prolonged if we were to include less 
well-known writers. We can only briefly refer to the monuments 


‘7 2,161: Orkneys, recently conquered. ib.: shortness of the night. 4,141: the oysters 
of Rutupiae (Richborough); 10,14: the whales; 14,196: the Brigantes and their forts. 

* Cf. PIR, u, p. 239, and McElderry, Class. Q. xv1 (1922), 153 f. 

® CIL, 1x, 235=ILS, 2923. 8° Th. Oest. Arch. I., xxvit (1934), Beibl. 235. 

51 CIL, vi, 10299. ® CIL, vi, 1984,9. 8 Class. R., 1935, 216. 

% TLS, 1105, 6074, 8820; MAMA, v1, 182. 

% ILS, 2927; CIL, v, 5262, 5667; cf. Mommsen, Ges. Schr., tv, 442 f. 
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of the later poets Rufus Avienus® and Claudian,*’ the jurists 
Salvius Iulianus and Papinian,®* the famous letter-writer Sym- 
machus,®* and many others of contemporary renown whose works 
have perished. 

So much for the inscriptions which mention classical writers 
but do not quote from them. 


(2) Works of Classical Writers 


Let us now turn to literary monuments properly so-called, 
which preserve copies of writings by famous men. Such works may 
have been either previously unknown or already transmitted by 
other sources. Even in the latter case inscriptions containing 
versions however fragmentary render good service, confirming or 
amending the traditional texts. In this field epigraphy cannot 
pretend to rival papyrology, yet its finds should not be over- 
looked. 

It is tantalizing that passages otherwise unknown from the 
works of Archilochus, the founder of Greek lyric poetry, have been 
preserved only in a form so fragmentary that even the general 
nature of their contents cannot be clearly ascertained. These 
passages occur in the badly mutilated inscription from the Monu- 
mentum Archilochi, a memorial erected in the island of Paros by 
a patriotic Parian of the first century B.c. in honor of his fellow- 
citizen who flourished over six centuries before.” 

The earliest well-preserved composition of a classical author 
known only from an inscription is part of an ode of Sappho dating 
from the seventh century B.c. It survives on a potsherd found in 
Egypt, where it was copied in the second century B.c., presumably 
as a school exercise. Invoking Aphrodite as Cypris, the poetess 
welcomes her visit to a beautiful grove apparently in Crete. The 
authenticity of this ode as well as its high repute are established 
through the verse quoted from it by Athenaeus and the phrases 
excerpted by Hermogenes. 

Next in seniority of the classical writers whose work has sur- 
vived through epigraphy is Simonides of Ceos, who flourished in 

8 TLS, 2944. 87 TLS, 2949. 8 TLS, 8973, 2187. 8 TLS, 2946. 


6° 7G, xu, 5, 44. Cf. Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature, 3rd Series, 
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the earlier half of the fifth century B.c. No less than six monu- 
ments transmit to us examples of his verse: 

(1) Entirely unknown except for the epigraphic copy is the epi- 
taph on the Megarians who fell in battle with the Persians in 
479/8 B.c. To the two lines composed by Simonides nine more 
were added by some unknown hand, and in the fourth century 
A.D. the whole eleven lines were engraved on marble by a priest 
named Helladius. His inscribed record gives Simonides as author, 
but this applies only to the first distich; the other lines are clearly 
of later origin. The stone, copied near Megara a century ago by 
Fourmont, was rediscovered in 1898 by Wilhelm.” 

(2) Both confirmation and correction of our literary sources are 
furnished by a slab found at a village in Salamis on which were 
carved two lines in the archaic Corinthian script. These are the 
remains of the original epitaph by Simonides on the men of 
Corinth who fell at Salamis in 480/79 B.c. Of line 1 all but the 
first three words remain clear, in line 2 only half of one name 
survives. These relics show that in our four-lined version of this 
famous poem transmitted by Plutarch and Favorinus the first dis- 
tich only is genuine, and the second of later origin.® 

(3) The verses cut on the sides of a herm found in Attica neces- 
sitate a similar correction in our traditional text. Two lines have 
been added to the authentic distich, which is probably but not 
certainly by Simonides. As in the preceding case, the inscription 
proves that lines 3-4 of the copy transmitted by the Anthologia 
Palatina never existed on the monument. 

(4) Another fragmentary epigram, engraved on the base of the 
famous statues of the Tyrannicides in the Agora at Athens, pre- 
sents a different problem, for its hitherto. accepted authorship by 
Simonides® has been questioned by B. D. Meritt. The latest 
critic, T. Leslie Shear, supports the correctness of the literary 
tradition.© 

(5) An interesting instance of two distichs by Simonides, in- 


® 1G, vu, 53; Jh. Oest. Arch. I, 1m (1899), 238. 

*§ Plutarch, De Mal. Herod. 39; Favorinus= Dio Chrys. xxxvu (II, p. 21, v. Arnim); 
Wilhelm, Jk. Oest. Arch. I., 11 (1899), 227. 

64 Anth. Pal., v1, 144; Wilhelm, loc. cit., 228. % Bergk, PLG, ur‘, Simon., 131. 

% Meritt, Hesperia v (1936), 356; Shear, ibid., v1 (1937), 352. 
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stead of the more usual one, occurs in a mutilated inscription of 
four lines which Wilhelm recognizes as part of an epitaph ascribed 
to the poet in the Anthologia Palatina. The twenty letters formerly 
legible on the stone fit perfectly into the four verses of the An- 
thology’s text, and thus appear to be part of the original epitaph 
probably dating from 458/7 B.c. It is believed to have com- 
memorated the Athenians who fell in the battle of Tanagra. The 
stone was found many years ago in the wall of an Athenian house, 
but is now lost.” 

(6) Lastly, we have in a twelve-line inscription from Xanthus 
in Lycia, probably dating from the end of the fifth century B.c., 
very early evidence as to the fame of Simonides, as well as to the 
correctness of the accepted text of one of his poems. The poem 
in the Anthologia Palatina, on the men of Athens killed in Cyprus 
in 449/8 B.c., begins with a hexameter that we find reproduced 
at the head of the epitaph still extant at Xanthus on the funerary 
monument of a Lycian dynast.® 

As regards one great Greek dramatist a literary fact of remarka- 
ble interest has been supplied within the last sixty-five years by the 
excavations on the Athenian Acropolis. It is now generally ac- 
cepted that a paean of Sophocles, written for the cult of Asclepius 
and his mother, has partly survived among the fragments of the 
Serapeum monument erected in the third century A.D. The first 
line gives the poet’s name, and the second, almost complete, is the 
beginning of the poem.*® 

A fourth-century poet much esteemed in his own day, but of 
whom only one work, a paean to Hygieia, has survived, is Ari- 
phron of Sicyon. This ten-line fragment of dactylotrochaics, long 
known from its quotation by Athenaeus,”® has also been handed 
down to us engraved on two stones, one found near Athens and 
one at Epidaurus.” There are slight verbal differences between 
the literary and the epigraphic version. Its popularity is further 
proved through citations of the opening lines by Lucian and 
Maximus of Tyre.” 


87 Anth. Pal., vit, 254; Wilhelm, loc. cit., 221. 

8 Anth. Pal., v1, 296; Hiller, Hist. gr. Epig., 49 and 56. 
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The compositions on religious subjects of several minor Hellen- 
istic poets, such as Philodamus, Aristonous, Isyllus, and Limenius 
(who deserves special mention because not only the words but the 
musical notation of a poem have been preserved, and it can be 
exactly dated at 128/7 B.c.), have for the first time come to light 
through inscriptions excavated at Delphi and Epidaurus. The brief 
“Epitaph of Siculus,” found, with musical signs accompanying the 
text, at Aidin in Asia Minor, about 1880, is probably as late as the 
first century A.D.” But the Serapeum at Delos has recently fur- 
nished a much older stone record, in sixty-five hexameters, by a 
“person hitherto unknown” named Maiistas, of how the poet 
built the shrine. The inscription dates from about 200 B.c., and has 
a prose preface by an Egyptian priest Apollonius, whose grand- 
father had introduced into the island the worship of Serapis.” 

Many other paeans and miscellaneous poetic fragments trans- 
mitted to us by archaeological finds do not fall within the present 
category as their authorship is entirely uncertain.’”” We may won- 
der in vain who wrote the dedication to the Pythian Apollo, set up 
at Delphi by the younger Pisistratus, grandson of the tyrant, and 
cited by Thucydides (v1, 54),* or who recorded on a statue-base 
at Olympia the advice of Agesilaus the Spartan to his sister 
Cynisca to keep a racing stud, a pursuit which Pausanias tells us 
she was the first woman to follow.”’ Again, the text of Aeschines, 
recording in the Oration against Ctesiphon an epigram in honor 
of the men who held Phyle with Thrasybulus and of whom, he 
says, a list was set up in the Metroén at Athens, is most aptly 
confirmed by a fragmentary inscription recently found in that 
same shrine, but here once more it is uncertain who wrote the 
epigram.’® In one conspicuous instance, indeed, that of the thirty- 
three Greek lines inscribed near Marathon depicting a procession 
triumphally receiving some great man, not only is the name of the 
poet unknown, but the assumption made by P. Graindor that the 


73 Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature, 1st Series, 42 f.; 2nd Series, 
147 f. ™ Powell and Barber, op. cit., 2nd Series, 41 f. 

% Powell and Barber, op. cit., 1st Series, 47 f.; 3rd Series, 202 f. 

% IG, %, 761; Meritt, Hesperia vim (1939), 62-65. 

7 Hiller, Hist. gr. Epig., 63. 

8 This information was kindly given by T. Leslie Shear, who added (May 20, 1941) 
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hero welcomed was Herodes Atticus rests on probability alone.” 

Three certain names, however, of poets newly brought to life 
through epigraphical labors must here be mentioned. The dedica- 
tion of his statue at Delphi by Lysander, the victorious com- 
mander at Aegospotami, gives us in the fifth and last line the 
name of the author, Ion of Samos.*® A fourth-century inscription 
recently found in Thessaly contains a charming and naive poem by 
Pantalces, constructor and dedicator of a local shrine to various 
deities.“ Finally, the Greco-Egyptian Herodes composed in the 
second half of the second century B.c. two long epitaphs on the 
wife and son of a Ptolemy. All three men were entirely new to us 
when excavations revealed their names and works. 

Three other writers of the imperial period may conclude this 
section. Marcellus of Side, of whom a fragment ‘Concerning 
Fishes” survives in literature, wrote two long funerary poems in 
honor of Attic goddesses and of Regilla, wife of Herodes Atticus, 
who erected their shrines. The same Herodes Atticus, though 
famous in his day as a rhetor and letter-writer, would but for 
archaeology have survived only through a discourse “Concerning 
the Commonwealth,” formerly attributed to him, but at present 
considered of doubtful authenticity. Now we have at least four 
inscriptions by him in prose or verse commemorating his wife,™ 
and he undoubtedly wrote the stereotyped curse-formula found 
on stelae all over his several estates. The Emperor Hadrian’s 
writings are so varied in character that it seems better to include 
his three Greek poems in a later section along with his prose, pre- 
dominantly Latin, but another imperial poet must have a place 
here. At Trier have been found three fragments, one of marble, 
in 1865, and two of a mortar imprint, in 1917, which preserve a 
poetical Greek dedication in seventeen lines, to the “very great” 
god Hermes, of an engraved amethyst, presumably from the belt 
of an imperial personage. Because of the style, the beautiful 
script, and the healing powers ascribed to this special deity, 
Herzog*’ argues with great plausibility that the author was the 


™ Hérode Atticus et sa famille, 127. 80 Powell and Barber, op. cit., 2nd Series, 
49. 8 Thid., 55 f. & Tbid., 48, 56. 83 IG, xv, 1389. 
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Emperior Julian, while still Caesar, during his visit to Trier 360/1, 
and this view is accepted by Bidez.*®* 

Turning to Greek prose, we may get some slight idea of the 
number of Greek historians now lost to us from the names occur- 
ring in the Chronicle of the Temple of Athena at Lindus, engraved 
about 99 B.c., and first published in 1912.8 The composer of the 
chronicle, Timachidas, was very probably the Rhodian of that 
name, whose Deipna in eleven books of hexameters is quoted 
by Athenaeus, and who also seems to have written a glossary and 
dramatic commentaries. The authorities listed by him, twenty- 
one in number, are mostly unknown or very obscure. The three 
chief exceptions are Herodotus,® Zeno the Rhodian, who wrote a 
local history in fifteen books and was probably the correspondent 
of Polybius,” and Hegesias. On the Lindus Stele the last-named 
appears as the writer of lost encomiums on Rhodes and Attica; 
in an inscription of about the same date, giving the catalogue of a 
Rhodian library, three other of his works, also unknown, are 
enumerated.” In conclusion we may mention “a novel and fasci- 
nating monument of ancient philosophy” from an inscription cut on 
the tomb of its author, Diogenes of Oenoanda, who flourished in 
the second century A.D., and of whose career and other philosophi- 
cal works there remains no record.® 
# ‘Latin poets next claim our attention. Lucretius comes first, with 
a quotation thrice repeated on graffiti at Pompeii.“ Next a Latin 
epitaph presents a curious case. It contains two verses, one other- 
wise unknown, of D. Laberius, mentioned by Cicero, although 
that poet had, so far as we know, no connection with the dead 
man thus honored.” A still greater proof of popularity meets us 
in the case of Vergil, not only in the African mosaic referred to 
above, which gives his portrait and substitutes for his name a line 
from the Aeneid (1, 8), but also in the number of citations, varying 
from one word to a whole hexameter, scratched on Pompeian 


88 Antiquité classique vii (1938), 91 f. 

8° Powell and Barber, op. cit., 2nd Series, 76 f. 
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walls.” Other graffiti from that town preserve a few lines from 
Propertius” and Ovid.®* Hadrian’s poetry will be considered with 
his prose in the following section. 

It need hardly be said that our knowledge of Roman law and 
order in the provinces would have been far less complete without 
the bronze tablets excavated at Osuna and near Malaga. The 
Lex Ursonensis, of which four sections survive, while four others 
have been lost, was enacted and probably composed by Mark 
Antony at the command of Julius Caesar for the benefit of the new 
Colonia Genetiva Julia; the Lex Salpensana in two columns and the 
Lex Malacitana in five give us municipal ordinances laid down by 
Domitian.*® But, important as are the facts they record, the 
identity of the actual authors in both cases and in others similar 
is too uncertain to justify more than passing mention. On the 
other hand, in all epigraphy much the largest and most valuable 
survival from a historical, legal, and literary point of view is the 
Exemplar rerum gestarum d. Augusti, carved on the wall of his 
temple at Ankara in the original Latin and in a Greek translation. 
This summary of the deeds of Augustus, some of them not re- 
corded elsewhere, is of unique interest as being the only one of 
his important works that has come down to us entire. It consists 
of nearly three thousand words, the task of copying and de- 
ciphering which has kept many scholars busy from the sixteenth 
century down to our own day. A large part of the Greek transla- 
tion has been made visible again through the demolition of a house, 
and of recent years considerable fragments of the Latin version 
have been found engraved at Pisidian Antioch, and still larger 
portions of the Greek version at Apollonia. This outstanding epi- 
graphic treasure has been admirably dealt with by Jean Gagé,’ 
and the whole document, which can now be read almost without 
a break, well deserves its popular title “The Queen of Inscrip- 
tions.” 

As for our other debts to epigraphy in the case of imperial 


* H. H. Tanzer, The Common People of Pompeii, 6, 85. Her second reference to Lu- 
cretius (11, 1029, on p. 85, n. 12) is incorrect. 87 CIL, rv, 1950, 4491. 
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writers, a brief summary must suffice. Of Julius Caesar there 
survives a letter from Smyrna; of Augustus eight important 
letters, four of which were recently found in Syria,’ and five 
decrees relating to Cyrene.’* From Claudius, whose writings are 
known to us otherwise from literary references alone, we have the 
text of a speech delivered in the Senate on which Tacitus has 
commented ;' from Hadrian not only nineteen Greek letters,’ 
as well as part of his Latin funeral oration on his mother-in-law 
Matidia,’ and also Latin addresses at a review of some African 
cohorts,’ but four hitherto unknown poems, one Latin and three 
Greek. The first is an epitaph on Borysthenes, his favorite hunt- 
er,'°* while the twenty-eight Greek verses consist of a dedication 
at Thespiae of a bearskin,’®® a eulogy at Ephesus on Catilius Se- 
verus,”° and an epigram from Hadrian’s Villa at Tibur on a re- 
stored dedication by Parthenius.™ Prior to these discoveries this 
emperor’s poetry was represented by less than a dozen lines, 
including the famous Animula vagula blandula;™* thus the 
greater part of his extant verse is owed entirely to archaeology. 
Finally, from Marcus Aurelius come several letters and part of a 
speech in the Senate."* Of Julian as a versifier we have already 
spoken. 

Naturally, the writings of ordinary men are much less often 
perpetuated on stone than those of rulers such as the ones just 
cited. Yet two Graeco-Roman instances must not be omitted. 
At Aphrodisias in Caria we have from the poet Silius Italicus as 
proconsul a Greek decree, probably relating to the pigeons of the 
famous temple.” From a site in Mysia owned by Aelius Aristides 


101 Robert, Anatolian Studies Buckler (1939), 227 f. The title of another letter was 
found at Aphrodisias, but the letter itself had perished (OG/, 454). 

102 Malcovati, Imp. Aug. Fr., pp. 18-22; Syria xv (1934), 34. 

103 JRS (1927), 34-36. 14 TLS, 212. 

10% Seventeen in RE, 1, col. 494; two in BCH, xxxvimi (1914), 392; xivir (1923), 183 
=JRS xxx (1940), 148. 1 CTL, xiv, 3579. 107 CJL, vrrt, 2532. 

108 CTL, xu, 1122. 109 Kaibel, Inscriptiones Graecae, 811. 

110 Kaibel, op. cit., 888a=IBM, 539. 111 Kaibel, op. cit., 1089. 

12 Morel, Frag. P.L.M., 136 f. 

13 Lafoscade, De Epistulis Imperatorum, etc., pp. 29-31; BCH, xxxvi (1913), 87. 

14 Sardis, vit, 1, 16. 

16 Referred to above, p. 149. Class. Rev., 1935, 216. 
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the famous rhetorician, whose statue inscribed with his name and 
the epithet Smyrnaeus is mentioned above, there survive not only 
a distich of his engraved on a statue of Hera which he erected," 
but two recently discovered dedications by him, one to Dike 
and Nemesis, the other to Serapis, each consisting of three non- 
metrical lines.™’ Since the survival of any ancient text on stones 
is a matter of pure chance, we can only be thankful that so much 
of varied interest has been preserved. 

Before concluding this summary, we may be pardoned for in- 
troducing, out of thousands of inscriptions illustrating history or 
literature, three of a rather exceptional character, as throwing 
light on specially familiar traditions connected with specially 
famous real or legendary persons. 

(1) Aristides the Just, son of Lysimachus, is known to us from 
childhood as having been ostracized in 482 by the Athenians be- 
cause they were tired of hearing about his virtues. Recent excava- 
tions in the Athenian Agora have yielded up a large number of 
potsherds on which “Aristides” is written, in some cases with the 
correctly added names of the statesman’s father and deme, 
Lysimachus and Alopeke."* In an address given in the spring of 
1941 to the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, T. Leslie 
Shear singled out for description one of these ostraka, the total 
number of which he gives as fifty-three, because the illiterate voter, 
after scratching the name Aristides, had made unsuccessful at- 
tempts at adding those of the father and the township, but had 
finally got someone to inscribe, in a different handwriting, the 
word “Lysimachos.” Professor Shear further stated that in the 
Agora and in a well in Athens six hundred and ninety-four ballots 
altogether have been recovered, evidence of voting in various years 
against such famous Athenians as Alcibiades, Pericles, Themisto- 
cles, and others whose names are new even to classical students. 

(2) Next we turn to the border-land between history and legend. 
The story of the annual sending of two nobly-born maidens from 
Locris to Troy to serve as menial attendants on the goddess 
Athena, in expiation of the outrage done, at the end of the Trojan 
War, to the deity and her votary Cassandra, daughter of King 


116 Robert, Et. anat., 211. 17 Robert, op. cit., 216-218. 
18 Hesperia v (1936), 39. Cf. Plutarch, Aristides vu, 5 f. 
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Priam, by the Greek Ajax, son of Oileus, is told by various 
scholiasts as well as by Polybius, though Strabo, following Deme- 
trius of Scepsis, attempts to controvert it. The existence of this 
curious custom, almost impossible to explain unless the above 
story is true, has been proved beyond all doubt by an inscription 
from Tolophon in Locris, apparently recording its cessation in the 
third century B.c."* The inscription is given in full and minutely 
discussed by A. Wilhelm.” 

(3) Our final instance brings light into regions even more 
shadowy. The origin of the name and military renown of King 
Arthur, the chief heroic figure of English romance, has never been 
satisfactorily established. But a second-century Latin inscription, 
found on a coffin near Spalato in Dalmatia, seems to supply the 
key to the riddle. This tablet was erected to himself while still 
alive by Lucius Artorius Castus, commander under Hadrian and 
Antoninus of the sixth Victrix Legion, whose headquarters we know 
were at York. The inscription testifies to the important fact that 
Artorius led an expedition of British infantry and cavalry against 
the Armoricans, an incident for which there is no other evidence 
literary or epigraphic. But, as Mommsen points out in his notes 
on the inscription, there is no reason to doubt the truth of the 
statement. The subject has been convincingly treated by Kemp 
Malone,™ and his conclusions are approved by William A. Nitze. 
The mythical champion of Britain would appear to have been in 
real life a high Roman officer, whose exploits after becoming 
legendary have left an indelible trace in the literature and folk- 
lore of Western Europe. If we are now to believe that “The passing 
of Arthur” took place not near a British battlefield but close to 
the Adriatic Sea, we can only remind ourselves how often in his- 
toric fact as in all else “The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” 

WILLIAM AND GEORGINA BUCKLER 

Baltimore, Maryland 

9 W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad (1923), 191-193. 
120 Th. Oest. Arch. I., xtv (1911), 163-256. 

121 CJL, 111, 1919, where the name is completed as Iustus. Dessau, comparing this 

with CJL, 111, 12791 (= 14224), corrects to Castus, LS, 111, 2, p. cLXxx. 


12 Modern Philology xxi (1924), 367-374. 
13 Arthurian Romance (1940), 8 f. 





NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
John L. Heller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.] 


SIMONIDES, FRAGM. 92 


Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans, when they fell at 
Thermopylae in 480 in their vain attempt to hold back the Persian 
host, gained immortal glory. Instead of Homer they had Herodotus 
to record their deeds.’ Even more effective than the prose account 
were the lines written by Simonides of Ceos and set up in stone on 
the site of the battle. The stones have perished but the verses were 
recorded by the historian. One couplet is among the most famous 
in literature: 

"Q Eetv’, dyyArew Aaxedamovios, Sri THdE 
KeiueOa, Tots Kelywy pnuact TeOdueva.” 


Quoted frequently in ancient times, it appears with some varia- 
tions in Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and other writers.* 

Cicero used these lines as an illustration of his thesis that death 
is no evil because courage enables men to meet it with a calm mind. 
After citing Socrates, Theramenes, and others he continued: 

Sed quid duces et principes nominem, cum legiones scribat Cato saepe alacris 
in eum locum profectas unde redituras se non arbitrarentur? Pari animo 
Lacedaemonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos Simonides: 


Dic, hospes, Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentis, 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur.* 


It is usual to infer that Cicero was translating a different version 
of the couplet, one which reads reSduern vouipos for pnuacr 


1 vir, 201-234. 

2 Fragm. 92 [151]: T. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 111 (fourth edition, Leipzig, 1882), 
pp. 451 f. Bergk used the text from Herodotus vu, 228. 

§ Lycurgus, In Leocratem 109; Diodorus x1, 33; Strabo rx, 429 (rx, 4, 16); Suidas s.». 
Aewvidns; Arsenius, p. 118 (Walz). 

* Tusc. Disp. 1, 101. 
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meduevor in the second line,’ but it is possible that Cicero was 
treating the Greek freely and introducing an idea such as that ex- 
pressed earlier by Herodotus in his analysis of Spartan character. 
Demaratus, the exiled king of Sparta, explained to Xerxes that 
the Spartans through obedience to their law would die in battle 
rather than retreat: 


XciPepoar yap tévres ob wavra belPepol clot. breaori yap ogu Seordrns vopos, roy drodepaivover 
®OAAG Ere pGdrov F ol col cé. woredor yGv ra Gy éxeivos dvaryy dvdrye: bt rwvrd alel, obx dv 
devyew obdey rAH00s GvOparwv Ex waxns, GANA pevovTas & 7H Tdke Excxpartew F dxdd\AvOPa.® 


Cicero may have had this passage in mind when he used Jegibus in 
his translation. In any case we know that Cicero stressed the con- 
cept of obedience to law and custom in his consideration of the 
Roman state and considered that attribute the greatest virtue of 
the Spartans.’ An illustration of his ideas on this point is to be 
found in the passage from the preface of the fifth book of his De 
Re Publica in which he quotes Ennius so effectively: 


Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque, 
quem quidem ille versum vel brevitate vel veritate tamquam ex oraculo quo- 
dam mihi esse effatus videtur. Nam neque viri, nisi ita morata civitas fuisset, 
neque mores, nisi hi viri praefuissent, aut fundare aut tam diu tenere potuis- 
sent tantam et tam fuse lateque imperantem rem publicam.® 


English scholars and poets have tried their hands at this couplet. 
One translation, less effective in English than that of Cicero in 
Latin, is the following: 


5 Lycurgus, Diodorus, Strabo, and Arsenius. The Herodotean text,on the other hand, 
appears in the Anthologia Palatina (vm, 249), whereas Phaennus in an epitaph for 
Leonidas (A nth. Pal. v11, 437) has rartpwv af duer0 vduiua. In his notes Bergk expresses 
a preference for the reading, reWdpuercr voulpos. 

6 vir, 104. 

7 Cicero called Lycurgus ille legum optumarum et aequissumi iuris inventor (De Re 
Publica 111, 16) and lauded the stability of the constitution of the Spartans gui soli 
toto orbe terrarum septingentos iam annos amplius unis moribus et numquam mutatis 
legibus vivunt (Pro Flacco 63). In another passage he says that Lycurgus should receive 
more credit for the extension of Spartan power than Pausanias or Lysander since his 
leges et disciplina made the armies more obedient and braver (De Officiis 1, 76). Cf. also 
Brutus 40; De Divinatione 1, 96; De Re Publica 1, 50; 11, 15; De Legibus 1, 39; Tusc. 
Disp. 11, 34; v, 42, 98. However, Cicero was aware of the defects in the Spartan state 
such as avarice (De Officiis 11, 77) and tyrannical rule (ibid., 11, 26). Cf. also ibid., 1, 64; 
1, 80; De Re Publica ut, 15; rv, 3 ff. 

® De Re Publica v, 1, 1 (preserved in St. Augustine, Civ. Dei 11, 21). 
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Tell them in Lakédaimé6n, passer-by, 
That here obedient to their word we lie.*® 


I recently observed an effective modern use of the lines in which 
the revision in Cicero’s translation seems to have affected their 
application. A stone plaque on the wall of College Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania commemorates those graduates of the 
College who died in action during the Civil War. Cut in the stone 
is the following inscription:—‘‘Erected by their brethren to the 
memory of ...sons of the University who died to uphold the 
laws of their country in the war of the great rebellion.’’ It is di- 
vided into three parts, of which the central part, omitted in the 
quotation, contains nineteen names, each followed by class numer- 
als. Below on a bronze plate nailed to the stone are inscribed the 
lines of Simonides. The phrase “who died to uphold the laws of 
their country” recalls dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur rather 
than rots Keivwv pnuact weddueror. 

Wiuiam C. McDErRMoTT 

University of Pennsylvania 

® The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation (New York, Oxford University Press, 


1938), p. 237, No. 212 (various hands). Compare the discussion of this version in Hig- 
ham’s “Introduction, 11,” lix-Ixv. 


A SHELLEYAN SYMBOL 


The serpent as a symbol of eternity is a favorite in Shelley’s 
writings. It first appears in The Daemon of the World: 
Where the vast snake Eternity 
In charméd sleep doth ever lie.! 
Variations of this symbol appear in The Revolt of Islam: 


Sleep, as many-coloured as the snake 
That girds eternity,? 


and in Prometheus Unbound: 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length. . . ® 
11, 100. 
2 rv, 4, 6. 
3 tv, 565-567. 
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In Shelley’s prose it appears in “‘On the Devil and Devils,” as ‘In 
Egypt the Serpent was an hieroglyphic of eternity.’ Finally, 
Shelley uses the serpent as a symbol of poetry itself: “Poetry ... 
is the Serpent which clasps eternity.”® Among Shelley’s sources of 
this image are Count Volney’s Les Ruines* and Lord Monboddo’s 
Of the Origin and Progress of Language, which Shelley ordered from 
his bookseller on December 24, 1812. In discussing hieroglyphics 
Lord Monboddo writes: ‘‘There are many other symbols of the 
same kind . . . which we find in other antient authors; such as, a 
serpent in a circle to denote eternity.’”’ 

The symbol to which Shelley has reference is the dpaxwv obpoBdpos, 
the tail-eating serpent whose figure, without beginning or end, 
signifies eternity. The locus classicus of this symbolism in ancient 
authors is to be found in the Hieroglyphica of Horapollo (? IV 
century A.D.): Alava ypaWar Bovddueva Sdw (wypadoiow eExovra 
Thy ovpay imd 7d AoLTOY GHpa KpuTTéuevoy ... Kdcpov Spw .. . Thy 
éavrov éofiovra ovpdy.* The symbol appears on a Mithraic monu- 
ment, in the magical papyri, in Gnostic inscriptions, and becomes 
prominent in the alchemical treatises of the Hermetic writings. 
These Hermetic writings embodied many Neoplatonic ideas which 
found symbolical expression in the magical, astrological, and 
chemical writings. The influence of Plato on this literature is so 
great that it is manifest in almost every page.® The tail-eating ser- 
pent became in Hermetic literature a symbol of the Platonic for- 
mula & 7d wav, which appears in Shelley’s Adonais as ‘‘The One 


* The Julian Edition of The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, newly edited by 
Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck (London and New York, C. Scribner’s sons, 1930), 
vu, 103. 

5 Fragment 111 of the Appendix to “A Defence of Poetry” in Shelley’s Prose in the 
Bodleian Manuscripts, edited by A. H. Koszul (London, 1910), 122. 

® Cf. P.M.L.A. tv1 (1941), 203. 

7 Lord Monboddo, Of The Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh, 1774-1792), 
1, 249. 

8 Horapollonis Hieroglyphica, ed. C. Leemans (Amsterdam, 1835), 1, 1; cf. ibid., 1, 2, 
and Olympiodorus Alchemista in Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, ed. by M. 
Berthelot (Paris, 1888), 11, 80. 

® Cf. W. Scott, Hermetica (New York, Oxford University Press, 1924), 1, Introduc- 
tion, 9 ff.; Harvard Theological Review xxxvi (1943), 270 f.; A. J. Hopkins, Alchemy, 
Child of Greek Philosophy (New York, 1934), 12-88. 
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Remains, the many change and pass.”!° This, along with some 
other Neoplatonic images, entered the Platonic tradition and 
reached Shelley through his reading. Shelley’s fondness for this 
Neoplatonic symbol shows how the Platonic tradition furnished 
symbolical elements for the alchemy of his imagination." 
James A. NoTopouLos 
Trinity College 


10 For the syncretism of this Platonic doctrine with Hermetic writings and symbolism 
cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1913), 248-250. 

11 For some other sources, discussions, and illustrations of the dpaxw» obpoBédpos cf. 
F. Cumont, “Masque de Jupiter sur un aigle éployé, bronzon du musée de Bruxelles,” 
in Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf (Vienna, 1898), 291-295; Collection des anciens alchimistes 
grecs, 1, 9, 130, 132, 137, 159, 196; 11, 21-23, 80; Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. K. Preisen- 
danz (Berlin, 1931), 11, Tafel 1; A.J.A. xxxv (1931), p. 304, n. 5; Harvard Theological 
Review xxvui (1934), p. 88, n. 117; Macrobius 1, 9, 12; Lydus, De Mensibus 111, 4 


FOOLING THE AUDIENCE 


From the unhappy days of the German occupation of Paris in 
1940 there came a story of a trick by which the invaders sought to 
convince the world that the French people had readily and spon- 
taneously adopted the Nazi salute.’ A crowd had gathered to hear 
an open-air military band concert; the music suddenly ceased; and 
immediately a voice was heard through the loud-speaker, saying 
in perfect French: ‘‘All those who do not speak German, raise your 
right hands!”’ Since virtually no one knew German, thousands of 
hands were instinctively raised in obedience to the innocent com- 
mand, light bulbs flashed beside strategically placed cameras, and 
photographic evidence was available to show a vast French as- 
semblage with arms apparently raised in the Hitler salute. 

Without passing judgment on the authenticity of the story, one 
can in these more auspicious times look dispassionately on it and 
compare the psychological setting with the scene in the Athenian 
law court when Demosthenes lured his audience into a desired re- 
action.” In particular one can consider the gilded version of the 


! The story, attributed to a British short-wave broadcast, appeared in The Reader’s 
Digest, Vol. 37, No. 219 (Oct., 1940), 98. 
2 Demosthenes, On the Crown 52. 
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latter tale that appealed to Ulpian in the third Christian century 
and apparently to no one thereafter. 

Demosthenes had waxed eloquent in his denunciation of Aeschi- 
nes for collaboration, or attempted collaboration, with Philip and 
Alexander. He insists, however, that the relationship was so debas- 
ing that it could not be characterized as “‘friendship,”’ but rather 
as “‘subservience.”’ He challenges Aeschines to ask the audience 
whether he should be regarded as yuoOwrds or tévos—“‘hireling”’ or 
“friend” of Alexander; or rather he will himself put the question. 
There is a pause during which shouts of “‘usofwrds’’ were presum- 
ably heard from the jurors, for Demosthenes concludes with the 
remark, “You hear what they say!” 

It seems clear that Demosthenes, aware of a sympathetic and 
emotional audience, hazarded the question and received the answer 
that he desired. It is, therefore, only as an instance of over-ingen- 
ious criticism that one recalls the explanation of Ulpian, who de- 
clared that Demosthenes deliberately mispronounced the word as 
picOwros, placing the accent on the antepenult, so that the audi- 
ence would correct him and supply the wanted response. Demos- 
thenes was entirely capable of maneuvering his hearers into a fa- 
vorable mood by cajolery or abuse, but it may reasonably be 
doubted whether he would have stooped to such transparent trick- 
ery or whether it would have produced the desired result if he had. 
It is hard to imagine an Athenian jury interrupting an impassioned 
mood of Demosthenes with a grammatical correction. Nor is it 
particularly significant that the greater part of the manuscripts 
(= only by a later hand) carry the incorrect accentuation. The 
error began with Ulpian and uncritical copying would account for 
its perpetuation. 

The passage in question has elicited several other explanations 
in antiquity and in more recent times.’ It was said, for instance, 
that Demosthenes made previous arrangements with the comic 
poet Menander to give the indicated answer; Menander was born 
in 342 B.c. and was consequently about twelve years of age at the 

* The sources are collected in the various annotated editions of the speech. See espe- 


cially W. W. Goodwin, Demosthenes, De Corona; M. W. Humphreys, Demosthenes, On 
the Crown; M. L. D’Ooge, Demosthenes, On the Crown, notes ad loc. cit. in each case. 
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time. A correlative story tells of Demosthenes’ invoking ’Aox\Hr0s 
(sic rather than ’AoxAnmds) and justifying himself by the claim 
that Asclepius was #mos, “gentle.” It has also been suggested, no- 
tably by Dissen, that the whole incident was added after the oral 
presentation of the speech in order to heighten the illusion of 
extemporaneous delivery.‘ 

Writers of the time of Ulpian were probably more self-conscious 
about grammatical minutiae and especially about the rules of ac- 
cent than were the classical orators; they were assuredly less sensi- 
tive to the ethical proprieties. The story of the Nazi salute in 
Paris and the fanciful tale of Ulpian belong among the trivial anec- 
dotes that attach themselves to the greater currents of history. 

H. N. Coucn 


Brown University 


* Cicero, Brutus 290, discusses the devices by which an orator may evoke a favorable 
response from his hearers, and remarks that success in this effort justifies one in the 
belief that he is speaking in the Attic manner, as did Pericles, Hyperides, Aeschines, 
and, above all, Demosthenes. But Cicero says only that these are reactions of which we 
read. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the de- 
partment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
Journat will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the right 
of appointing reviewers.] 


Van DorEN, Mark, Liberal Education: New York, Henry Holt 
and Company (1943). 


Every student of classical literature will already be familiar 
with a great part of Mr. Van Doren’s argument in Liberal Educa- 
tion. The book was written, as the author tells us, on invitation 
from the Association of American Colleges, and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York collaborated with Columbia University to 
give Mr. Van Doren time for the writing. It is a result of the be- 
lief of many educators that the war has suspended liberal education 
in the United States, and of the author’s hope that a new and 
better form of education may be devised for the post-war years. 

In the light of Mr. Van Doren’s confession that his own educa- 
tion “has been what passes for a literary education,” his swing 
to the camp of the “great books” theorists, noticeable in the radio 
program, “Invitation to Learning,” is to be expected. For a classical 
education as such he offers no defense, taking the stand that, 
though “Greek literature ...is the heart of what we need to 
know,” it can be studied as readily in translation as in the original 
tongue. He blames literary scholarship for being “most at home 
among the small books it can explain, the imperfect ones that have 
palpable sources in other books,” a charge often heard, though 
just as damning to intimate study of the “great books” as to re- 
search on imperfect and small ones. 

It is inevitable, of course, that Mr. Van Doren’s definition of a 
liberal education should have a classical ring. ‘The aim of liberal 
education,” he writes, “is one’s own excellence, the perfection of 
one’s own intellectual character.” Plenty of discussion might arise 
about the precise meaning of “excellence” and “intellectual char- 
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acter” as the words are used here, and a classicist might rightly 
object to the omission from the statement of one’s responsibility, 
in being liberally educated, to the community and to an excellence 
greater than one’s own; but probably Mr. Van Doren makes these 
implications, although he fails throughout the book to insist upon 
them. 

There is, however, an abundance of good and pregnant writing 
about the teacher’s task and responsibility, and, if the reader 
makes the effort to dig into the meaning of Mr. Van Doren’s often 
cryptic sentences, he finds memorable ideas. “The ideal specialist 
is the fine end of education” is one such sentence. “Liberal educa- 
tion tries to be intelligent about virtue” is another, arguable, but 
suggestive. And any attempt in these technology-crazed days to 
reinstate humane letters is admirable. 

ALEXANDER M. BUCHAN 


Washington University 


Casson, STANLEY, Greece Against the Axis, With a Foreword by 
President Roosevelt and Introduction by T. Leslie Shear: 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C., American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, M. B. Schnapper, Executive Secretary and Editor 
(1943). Pp. 150. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00. 


This book is an epic chronicle of the heroic stand of the whole 
Greek people to preserve their liberty and independence against 
the mighty power of the Italian and German armies ready to de- 
stroy them unless they yielded to their insolent demands. To these 
demands of the Italian ambassador in Athens, General Metaxas, 
the Greek Prime Minister, replied with an emphatic NO which has 
become historic. And the advanced troops of Mussolini crossed the 
border and headed for the Pindus region to secure the coast road 
leading to Salonika. 

The aggressors were met by a small force of Greek troops and, 
utterly routed, were driven back into Albania. Thus the spearhead 
of the invaders was blunted. The Italians never recovered from 
their first attempt at Blitzkrieg. It was a glorious victory for the 
Greeks and one of most important consequences. 

The author is a lover of Greek scenery, and along with his story 
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brings to the reader the grandeur of the mountains and their in- 
fluence in shaping the past history of Greece, Greek flowers, and 
the exquisite coloring of hills viewed through the translucent at- 
mosphere. 

No country has suffered more than has Greece in the present 
war, but the Greeks have surpassed the deeds of their ancestors 
and have led the world in the struggle for liberty and the rights of 
man. With this book Stanley Casson should win the gratitude of 
all high-minded men and women, and it should be very widely 
read. 

HENRY SAYRE SCRIBNER 

University of Pittsburgh 


Day, JoHn, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domina- 
tion: New York, Columbia University Press (1942). Pp. x+300. 
$3.50 


A classical student upon reading the title of this work might well 
exclaim, “But it cannot be done!’’ Certainly no history of Athens 
in this period could be written from literary sources; indeed, no 
history of Athens in any complete sense of the word can be done 
for this period at all. In calling this work an “economic history” 
Professor Day has simply acknowledged the limits of the available 
material. It is amazing what a wealth of material there is here: 
inscriptions, coins, archaeological finds, pottery, and all kinds of 
non-literary evidence. These, woven together and interpreted by 
means of what literary references we have, serve to give a series of 
informative chapters about Athens in the Roman period. 

The body of notes and bibliographical material included is very 
large, as it must be in a work of this nature. There is a good Index 
and an Appendix on “‘Evidence on the Population of Athens.” The 
author has built on the sound work of his predecessors in the field: 
Ferguson, Rostovtzeff, Larsen, Graindor, and Heichelheim. 

It is not the author’s fault that for many of us economic history, 
so-called, is quite disappointing and unsatisfying. By its very 
nature, it seems, it seeks to explain the actions of men and states 
but only distorts them by forcing them into a pattern which is 
logical and plausible but entirely unreal. It is offered as no criticism 
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of the book but only as an instance of the dubious character of 
many conclusions arrived at on the basis of such material as is 
available here, that the author deduces (p. 67) in part from the 
strength of the Egyptian cults at Delos that there were many 
Egyptians there. There were some Greeks from Egypt there and 
there were unquestionably some Egyptians in Delos also, but the 
overwhelming number of people mentioned in connection with 
these cults on the island, are, so far as one can tell, Greeks and 
Italians. It is entirely unclear what the connection was between 
the cult here and the parent in Alexandria. Evidence is almost en- 
tirely wanting to show that this cult (the Hellenistic cult of Isis 
and Sarapis) attracted any Egyptian even in Egypt. 

But, of course, the attempt must be made to make what material 
we have yield as much meaning as we are able to squeeze from it. 
The author has done a most excellent job of using this material 
and has drawn some historical lines which will serve as guides for 
all of us in the future. The dedication to Westermann and Rostov- 
tzeff is a good guarantee that the author has learned much from 
two of the leading masters of the field alive today. 

The value of the book for the teacher of ancient history is great. 
Here he can find concise, accurate pictures of the economic and 
social conditions which prevailed at Athens and to some extent in 
the Aegean world at various times from the third century B.c. to the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.p. The glorious tale of Athenian great- 
ness has long lacked its later chapters. One doubts that anyone at 
present could have gone farther toward supplying this want than 
the author has done. 

T. A. BRADY 

University of Missouri 


GuLoveErR, T. R., The Challenge of the Greek and other Essays: Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press (1942). Pp. x+241. 12/6. 


It was sad to see Professor Glover signing off ; for so (he said in the 
Preface) he was doing. He is a distinguished exponent of a tradition 
that is probably coming to an end. Professor Shorey used to de- 
scribe the typical British scholar as a “graceful polymath.” A score 
of names will come to the mind for whom such a term is apt. They 
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are men for whom scholarship is an art rather than a science, who 
are more concerned with savoring classical literature than catalogu- 
ing it, who are amateurs in the strict and best sense of the word 
rather than professionals, mellow men rather than rigorous tech- 
nicians. They have given a rich endowment to classical studies. 

In the first two essays, ‘“The Challenge of the Greek” and “Pur- 
pose in Classical Studies” (respectively a B.B.C. broadcast and a 
presidential address to the British Classical Association), Profes- 
sor Glover makes his apologia for the classics. His wit and whim- 
sicality make something delightful out of the wellworn argument. 
His ideas of the classical spirit and his ideals for the classical 
scholar can be outlined in a few excerpts: 

In his [the Greek’s] city a craftsman did a whole job—made the whole of a 
thing not a minute bit to fit into a thousand other little bits made by a thou- 
sand other men; he had to think of the whole thing at once, and to think of the 
whole thing all the time (p. 7). To be a man one must “contemplate all time 
and all existence” (p. 12). History is made by imagination and emotion, fac- 
tors very difficult to get into documents; and, unless you have some response 
in you to imagination and emotion, it will not be History that you write 
(p. 20). I suggest then that the Classics have been losing their place . . . be- 
cause we have not believed enough in [them], nor loved them enough, nor 
been made over by them (p. 28). 


Professor Glover’s life and writings as a whole have borne witness 
to his faith. The rest of this particular book, with the exception of 
the essays “Homer and his Readers’ and ‘“Two Centenaries (1) 
Vergil (2) Erasmus,”’ is not so clearly in keeping. Topics from the 
following papers include forests and forest fires, farming, markets, 
food supply, gastronomy, sports, ice water. The Index brings one 
up short with such entries as beer, butter, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, cheese, lignite, Montreal, retail trade, shaving, teetotalism. 
This reviewer must admit he finds it hard to overlook an appar- 
ently basic inconsistency. In the first essays the spiritual value of 
the classics is extolled with almost evangelical fervor; the later 
pieces are jottings about this and that, highly diverting, but scrap- 
book material. At the outset the classical world is described as a 
unique realm to whose ecstasies a chosen few may be admitted; for 
the rest we are in a workaday scene of diet and economics. Is it ill- 
natured to suggest that the apologists for the classics should make 
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up their mind whether they are recommending study of ancient 
life because it is unlike ours, or because it is like ours? 

But even if the reader raises such doubts as to definitions, he can 
still enjoy amply the graciousness and ripe wisdom of the book. He 
will have an experience like that of rambling through Greek places 
in the company of a man who can make charming comment upon 
all he sees, whose eye can discover far more than the eye of common 
men. 

For those who may be puzzled because they do not know it, the 
book is dedicated to the reviewer’s own University, on the occasion 
of her centenary. Professor Glover was a member of the Queen’s 
University staff in his early days, and since then a constant and 
welcome visitor. 

H. L. Tracy 

Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Ontario 


Rosrnson, Davin M.., with the assistance of Frank P. Albright 
and with an Appendix on skeletons excavated at Olynthus by 
John Lawrence Angel, Excavations at Olynthus, Part XI, Necrolyn- 
thia, A Study in Greek burial Customs and Anthropology: Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press (1942). Pp. xxvii+279. Figures 
in text 26 and plates 71. $15. 


The several investigations of ancient Olynthus conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. Robinson revealed a total of 600 burials of 
the historical period. These are almost uniformly undistinguished 
for grave-construction and furniture, and they are reported here 
five or six to the page. There are a few exceptions: Graves 348, 
350, and 364 contained the remains respectively of 9,9, and 26 per- 
sons, victims presumably of war, pestilence, or other misadventure. 
Grave 437 held the bones of a horse, whose presence in the ceme- 
tery. is probably fortuitous, but which the author would like to 
conceive of in the light of the devoted charger of Sumerian king or 
Viking jarl. Wholly pre-eminent is the structure of Grave 598, a 
chamber tomb, found in a mound a kilometer west of the city. Un- 
happily, it had been robbed in antiquity even to its door-hinges. 
The remains of the tomb, whose context indicates an early fourth- 
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century date, and which presents many features of high interest, 
are described at length (116-124). 

There is much variety among Olynthian modes of burial. The 
wooden coffin and the sarcophagus, stone and terracotta, are not 
infrequent. The gable-tile covering is also much employed; the 
flat tile and the “‘double Laconian’”’ tile less often. Much in evi- 
dence is the pot burial. A large number of the dead were interred 
merely in their cerecloths. The graves were mostly about a meter 
in depth. Cremation and inhumation were practiced side by side 
within the cemeteries. 

As with an earlier volume of this series (Robinson and Graham, 
The Hellenic House, noticed in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxv, 42- 
44), the publication of the local material is here conjoined with a 
typological study that seeks, perhaps, to be definitive. The goal is 
not reached nor is the claim advanced, for Dr. Robinson modestly 
styles his four chapters of “commentary” as prolegomenary to the 
subject. 

There are many questions here that concern the student of 
necrology: offerings to the dead—were they, in the sophisticated 
society of the fifth century, sincerely rendered, or conventionally, 
or, conceivably, with tongue in cheek? What motive underlies 
cremation and inhumation respectively? What is the significance 
of the orientation of the remains? Does the nimiety of infant burials 
betoken the institution of infanticide? To these and kindred prob- 
lems the Olynthian cemeteries have rendered a modest, but sub- 
stantial, contribution. But the solutions still elude us. The author 
has accumulated in these pages much curious and recondite knowl- 
edge; but it does not suffice for enlightenment. The reader is led 
through a forest of conflicting opinions and a jungle of ‘“‘may-be’s”’ 
and “‘might-be’s” to a point not very far from his departure. These 
are extremely old questions and Dr. Robinson is right in looking to 
future generations for the answers, though it would be a bold 
prophet who would stimulate the hope that these answers are 
forthcoming. 

In the Appendix Dr. Angel furnishes an admirable anthropo- 
logical paper based on the study of the best preserved of the Olyn- 
thian skulls. It is the most convincing treatment of its kind that I 
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have ever encountered. The Olynthian type he is inclined to derive 
from the West Balkan stock of the Late Bronze Age. It is composed 
of various racial strains with a predominance of the Alpine; a close 
relative being the Etruscan and Ionian Greek types. 

The book is well written, though the reader will smile at an 
occasional lapse such as (vii): “I kept a group of some fifty or sixty 
workmen busy digging graves,” or (206): “The excavations of the 
cemeteries of O . . . give a good cross section of the whole life in an 
ancient Greek city.”’ The profuse fund of illustrations brings be- 
fore the eye the features and details of sepulture. 

A. D. FRASER 


University of Virginia 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The Collecting of Literary Parallels as a Student Activity 


Countless worth-while devices to aid the teacher of the classics 
in interesting students have been developed and used, but some 
do stray a little aside from the main purpose of studying Greek 
and Latin. There is one project, however, that could be employed 
even by those who wish to stress the aesthetic approach to their 
subject, namely, the gathering of literary reminiscences and paral- 
lels. Among the great joys and rewards of cultural reading is the 
ability to recognize echoes and indebtedness. With the help of 
scrapbooks, or, better still, of specially interleaved copies of favor- 
ite authors, the collecting of material can be carried on systemati- 
cally by individual students, by an entire class, or even by a suc- 
cession of classes. Such an undertaking might stimulate wider and 
more reflective reading of masterpieces. It would certainly enable 
a student to make better use of what he has read, a desirable goal, 
for everyone now has an ‘“‘-ism”’ to espouse or oppose. 

In the Preface to Birds of the Latin Poets (Stanford University, 
1914) Professor E. W. Martin tells us that he began the collection 
of material in his undergraduate days. This early start must have 
added zest to all his reading of poetry, both Latin and English. 
Soon after my own graduation from college I had several editions 
of the classics doubly interleaved, largely with the idea of keeping 
illustrative passages readily available. Although I gave up teach- 
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ing before I made much use of these books, I still derive pleasure 
from leafing through them. 

An alert class studying Cicero’s De Senectute or De Amicitia 
might soon make an impressive list of parallels, yet there are 
numerous passages in high-school Latin that could serve as in- 
spirations. One may take as an example a seemingly commonplace 
thought in Vergil, Aeneid 1, 203: forsan et haec olim meminisse 
iuvabit. These simple words, in beautiful rhythmic form, represent 
a hopeful outlook when things seem dark,as they do to every human 
being at some time or other. The phrasing is Vergil’s although the 
idea is not original with him, for he got it from Homer. Just before 
Ulysses and his companions reach the perilous part of the strait 
between Scylla and Charybdis he reminds them, almost boastfully, 
of their escape from other grave dangers and adds in regard to the 
present ones (Odyssey xl, 212): xai rov révée prvqoecOa diw. On 
Ulysses’ return to Ithaca in disguise the swineherd Eumaeus sug- 
gests that, as they eat and drink together, they take delight in re- 
calling their grievous troubles, “for in aftertime a man rejoices in 
his sufferings” (ibid., xv, 400). The same reflection was made by a 
wise Egyptian of 2000 B.C.: “Happy he who tells of his misfor- 
tunes after they are past.’” 

It would seem that this idea, though often repeated, repre- 

sented something so fundamental in human experience and psy- 
chology that it never became trite to the ancients. In his lost play, 
Andromeda, Euripides thus gave expression to it: dA’ #56 ro 
ow lévra peyvijcba. mévwy.2 Cicero, after asking the question, 
Quid si etiam iucunda memoria est praeteritorum malorum? 
(De Fin. 11, 105), translated the words of Euripides as follows: 
Suavis laborum est praeteritorum memoria. The reader, too, derives 
pleasure from the recital of thrilling experiences: 
Nihil est enim aptius ad delectationem lectoris quam temporum varietates 
fortunaeque vicissitudines; quae etsi nobis optabiles in experiendo non fue- 
runt, in legendo tamen erunt iucundae; habet enim praeteriti doloris secura 
recordatio delectationem (Cicero, Ad Fam. v, 12, 4). 


Still later we find this thought in slightly different form: quae fuit 


1 James Henry Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience (New York, 1939), 399. 
2 Fragment 133 (Nauck). 
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durum pati|meminisse dulce est (Seneca, Herc. Fur. 556f.) and 
post gaudia, princeps,|delectat meminisse moli (Sidonius Apollinaris 
v, 582-83. 

One recalls the Vergilian line on reading the words with which 
the sorely tried hero of Nicholas Nickleby (Chap. xx) comforts his 
sister: “‘. . . and so all good angels bless you, Kate, till I can carry 
you to some home of mine, where we may revive the happiness de- 
nied to us now, and talk of these trials as of things gone by.” 

Naturally it is only difficulties and perils bravely faced and suc- 
cessfully overcome that cause pleasure in the telling. This point is 
emphasized by Macrobius (Saturnalia vu, 2,9): 

Pericula quoque praeterita vel aerumnas penitus absolutas qui evasit ut 
referat gratissime provocatur: nam qui adhuc in ipsis vel paululum detinetur 
horret admonitionem et formidat relatum. Jd adeo Euripides expressit as 
HO To owlévTa peuvnobou révwv. Adiecit enim owévra, ut ostenderet post 
finem malorum gratiam relationis incipere. Et poetav ester adiciendo olim quid 
aliud nisi post emensa infortunia futuro tempore iuvare dicit memoriam sedati 


laboris 
forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 


As Pubilius Syrus says: Post calamitatem memoria alia est 
calamitas. 

The following words of Dr. Samuel Johnson, which are in accord 
with what Macrobius says, may fittingly conclude the list of quo- 
tations suggested by the Vergilian line: 

Depend upon it, said he, that if a man talks of his misfortunes, there is some- 
thing in them that is not disagreeable to him; for where there is nothing but 


pure misery, there never is any recourse to the mention of it—James Boswell, 
The Life of Samuel Johnson (“Everyman’s Library’), 11, 337. 


A passage that could be annotated by a class throughout a year’s 
work is Cicero’s terse praise of liberal studies in Pro Archia vu, 16: 
Nam ceterae [remissiones] neque temporum sunt neque aetatum omnium 
neque locorum; at haec studia adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, 


secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant 
domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 


These words (beginning with haec studia) are wrought in the arch- 
shaped glass transom over the main entrance to the University of 
Pennsylvania library, and they make a fleeting halo for all who 
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pass beneath them in quest of knowledge and pleasure. Every item 
in this laudation of studies can be illustrated from the literature of 
other nations and centuries. I am giving a few examples from my 
own collections. 


C0 at haec studia adulescentiam alunt G6~ 
Sed puerum est ausus Romam portare docendum 
Artis quas doceat quivis eques atque senator 


Semet prognatos. 
—Horace, Sermones 1, 6, 76-78 


Illi patres excitari iubent liberos ad studia obeunda mature. . . Seneca, 
De Providentia ui, 5. 


. .. How much he [Edmund Burke] owed to inborn talent and how much to 
training can never be told. But his own opinion was that the study of Cicero 
first waked his dormant powers to activity. “I was only a boy,” said Burke, 
“‘but the great Roman became at once the model on which I laboured to form 
my own character in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and in philosophy.”—A. 
Alphonso Smith, What Can Literature Do for Me?’ pp. 16f. 


The books that charmed us in youth recall the delight ever afterwards; we 
are hardly persuaded that there are any like them, any deserving equally our 
affections. Fortunate if the best fall in our way during this susceptible and 
forming period of our lives.—A. Bronson Alcott, Table-Talk, Book I: Learning. 


Books are a guide in youth and an entertainment for age.—Jeremy Collier, 
Of the Entertainment of Books. 


Every book which a child reads with intelligence is like a cast of the weav- 
er’s shuttle, adding another thread to the indestructible web of experience.— 
Horace Mann.‘ 

<. senectutem oblectant 6~ 

Aristotle said that education is the best viaticum of old age (xa\\orov 

épdduov TH ynpg THv wadelav Eeye).—Diogenes Laertius v, 21. 


When someone asked Lacydes as he studied geometry late in life, “Is this a 
proper time?” he replied, “Is it not still the proper time?’”’—Diogenes Laer- 
tius Iv, 5. 


Quid? qui etiam [senes] addiscunt aliquid? ut et Solonem versibus glorian- 
tem videmus, qui se cotidie aliquid addiscentem senem fieri, et ego feci qui 
litteras Graecas senex didici. . ..—Cicero, De Senectute vim, 26. 


3 Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Page & Co. (1913). In spite of much searching 
I have been unable to run down the source of the quotation from Burke. Smith does not 
put “I was only a boy” in quotation marks. 

* Life and Works of Horace Mann (Boston, 1891), ru, 13. 
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Tum senex [Sophocles] dicitur eam fabulam quam in manibus habebat et 
proxime scripserat, Oedipum Coloneum, recitasse iudicibus quaesisseque num 
illud carmen desipientis videretur.—Jbid., vu, 22. 


Si vero habet aliquod tamquam pabulum studii atque doctrinae, nihil est 
otiosa senectute iucundius. Vivere videbamus in studio dimetiendi paene caeli 
atque terrae C. Gallum, familiarem patris tui, Scipio; quotiens illum lux noctu 
aliquid describere ingressum, quotiens nox oppressit cum mane coepisset! 
quam delectabat eum defectiones solis et lunae multo ante nobis praedicere! 
Quid in levioribus studiis, sed tamen acutis? Quam gaudebat Bello suo Punico 
Naevius! quam Truculento Plautus, quam Pseudolo/ Vidi etiam senem Livium; 
qui cum sex annis ante quam ego natus sum, fabulam docuisset Centone Tudi- 
tanoque consulibus, usque ad adulescentiam meam processit aetate.—Ibid., 
xIv, 49-50. 


Nam ego discendi cupiditate, quam solam vivendi rationem optimam in 
octavum et septuagesimum annum aetatis duxi, memor sum eius sententiae 
qui dixisse fertur: x’av rév érepov rbda év TH copG Exw, rpoopabetv 7. Bovdoiunv. 
—Justinian, Digest x1, 5, 20, where it quoted from Pomponius, Epistulae.§ 


Sic vive tanquam eras moriturus, sic stude quasi semper victurus. Occupabit 
mors, sed malo occupet studentem quam cessantem.—Erasmus, Against the 


Barbarians. 


Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years, 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of Men. 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
—Longefellow, Morituri Salutamus 


8 secundas res ornant G™ 
Otium sine litteris mors est et hominis vivi sepultura.—Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales txxxu, 3. 


Reading maketh a full man.—Bacon, Of Studies. 


Our high respect for a well-read man is praise enough of literature. If we 
encountered a man of rare intellect, we should ask him what books he read. 


5 The Mommsen edition of the Digest translates the Greek thus, “Licet unum pedem 
in sepulcro habeam, addiscere aliquid velim.” 
For this inspiring quotation I am indebted to Professor Clyde Pharr. 
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We expect a great man to be a good reader. . . .”—Emerson, “Quotation and 
Originality,” Letters and Social Aims. 


When the illiterate and perhaps scornful trader has earned by enterprise 
and industry his coveted leisure and independence, and is admitted to the cir- 
cles of wealth and fashion, he turns inevitably at last to those still higher but 
yet inaccessible circles of intellect and genius, and is sensible only of the imper- 
fection of his culture and the vanity and insufficiency of all his riches, and 
further proves his good sense by the pains which he takes to secure for his 
children that intellectual culture whose want he so keenly feels. . . —Henry 
D. Thoreau, “Reading,” Walden: A Story of Life in the Woods. 


The classics are not and never have been chiefly valuable as the means of 
success. They are obviously valued as the means of escaping its consequences. 
They are not esteemed for getting one on in the modern world, but for getting 
pleasantly out of it. . ..—‘‘Debates on the Classics,” The Colby Essays, 1, 70, 
edited by Clarence Day. 


<8 adversis [rebus] perfugium ac solacium praebent G6~ 
Education is an adornment in prosperity and a refuge in adversity rv 
mwosdelav Eeyev tv péev rats ebruxlaus elvar xdopovr, ty ré rats druxlas xaragvy hv). 
—Aristotle, as quoted by Diogenes Laertius x1, 19. 


He [Dionysius the Younger] was compelled to abdicate, and when a man 
said to him, “What help have Plato and philosophy given to you?” his answer 
was: “The power to submit to so great a change of fortune without repining.” 
—Plutarch, Moralia 176p.]}* 


Diodotus Stoicus caecus multos annos nostrae domi vixit. Is vero, quod 
credibile vix esset, cum in philosophia multo etiam magis adsidue quam antea 
versaretur et cum fidibus Pythagoreorum more uteretur, cumque ei libri noc- 
tes et dies legerentur, quibus in studiis oculis non egebat, tum quod sine oculis 
fieri posse vix videtur, geometriae munus tuebatur, verbis praecipiens di- 
scentibus unde, quo, quamque lineam scriberent.—Cicero, Tusculanae Dis- 
putationes v, 39, 112. 


Liquet mihi cum magno spectasse gaudio deos dum ille vir [Cato Uticensis] 
... Studia etiam nocte ultima tractat....—Seneca, De Providentia u, 11. 


Quidni ego narrem [Catonem Uticensem] ultima illa nocte Platonis librum le- 
gentem posito ad caput gladio?—Seneca, Epistulae M oralesmm, 24,6. Cf.u, 71,11. 


... Sic mentes aegras studia laeta permulcent.—Seneca, De Ira mm, 9, 2. 


On his lonely island, to which he had been driven by persecu- 
tion, Prospero says to his daughter: 


* F. C. Babbitt’s translation in the “Loeb Classical Library.” The same story is told 
by Plutarch in the Life of Timoleon 15. 
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“Me, poor man!—my library 
Was dukedom large enough.................. 
Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 
From my own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom.” 
—Shakespeare, The Tempest, Act I, Sc. 2. 


“In the highest civilisation the book is still the highest delight. He who has 
once known its satisfactions is provided with a resource against calamity.” — 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Quotation and Originality,’ Letters and Social Aims. 


Ce delectant domi CG 


Librum tuum quem mihi promiseras accepi et tamquam lecturus ex com- 
modo adaperui ac tantum degustare volui. Deinde blanditus est ipse ut pro- 
cederem longius. . . . Tanta autem dulcedine me tenuit et traxit ut illum sine 
ulla dilatione perlegerim. Sol me invitabat, fames admonebat, nubes mina- 
bantur; tamen exhausi totum. Non tantum delectatus, sed gavisus sum.— 
Seneca, Epistulae Morales v, 46, 1-2. 


Quis philosophum aut ullum liberale respicit studium nisi cum ludi inter- 
calantur cum aliquis pluvius intervenit dies quem perdere libet?—A qualified 
compliment to liberal studies by Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones vir, 32, 1. 


Aurum, argentum, gemmae, purpurea vestis, marmorea domus, cultus ager, 
pictae tabulae, phaleratus sonipes, caeteraque id genus, mutam habent et 
superficiariam voluptatem; libri medullitus delectant, colloquuntur, consu- 
lunt, et viva quadam nobis atque arguta familiaritateiunguntur.—Petrarch, 
Epistolae de Rebus Familiaribus m1, 18. 


Their chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring —Francis Bacon, 
Of Studies. 


In the best books great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours.— William Ellery Channing, Self-Culture. 


There is now no mood of mind to which a man may not administer the ap- 
propriate nutriment or medicine at the cost of reaching down a volume from 
his bookshelf.—Arthur J. Balfour, Essays and Addresses. 


Much have I travelled in the realms of gold [the world of books].—John 
Keats, On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 


“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry.” 
—Enmily Dickinson, “A Book” 
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<2 non impediunt foris C~- 


Non refert quam multos [libros] sed quam bonos habeas; lectio certa prodest 
varia delectat—Seneca, Epistulae Morales tv, 45. 


Their chief . . . use for ability is in the judgment and disposition of bus- 
iness.—Francis Bacon, Of Studies. 


“Books constitute capital. A library book lasts as long as a house, for hun- 
dreds of years. It is not then an article of mere consumption but fairly of capi- 
tal, and often in the case of professional men, setting out in life it is their only 
capital—Thomas Jefferson, Letter to James Madison, September 16, 1821.7 


All that Mankind has done, thought, gained or been: it is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of Books. They are the chosen possession of men.— 
Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship, Lecture v. 


<_< pernoctant nobiscum® G~w 
Alexander the Great slept with a copy of Homer under his pillow.—Plutarch, 
Alexander vim, 2. 


Partem noctium studiis vindico.—Seneca, Epistulae Morales 1, 8, 1. 


“The Clerk of Oxenford” 
For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrie. 
But al be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 
But al that he myghte of his freendes hente, 
On bookes and on lernynge he it spente. 
—Chaucer, Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 


He [the melancholy man] should have a lamp constantly burning in his bed 
chamber during the night, and if wakefully disturbed, take a book, and read, 
and compose himself to rest.—James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson 
(“Everyman’s Library’’), 1, 613. 


And how I felt it [a book] beat 
Under my pillow, in the morning’s dark, 
An hour before the sun would let me read! 
—Elizabeth B. Browning, Aurora Leigh, Book I 


Though care and strife 
Elsewhere be rife, 


7 Obviously, the books Jefferson had in mind were not technical or professional ones. 
® This section has to do with the joys of the “librocubicularist.” The word is a coinage 
of Christopher Morley’s. 
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Upon my word I do not heed ’em; 
In bed I lie 
With books hard by 
And with increasing zest I read ’em. 
—Eugene Field, “De Amicitiis,” A Little Book of Western Verse 


When we returned from the play I went to bed and began to read my Cary’s 
Plato. It so happened that I stumbled on the ‘Phaedrus.’ I read on and on, till 
I reached the end. Then I began the ‘Symposium’; and the sun was shining on 
the shrubs outside the ground-floor in which I slept before I shut the book up.” 

—Autobiography of John Addington Symonds, as quoted by Horatio F. 
Brown, John Addington Symonds: A Biography (London, 1903), p. 62. 


CS peregrinantur G~ 


Alexander the Great regarded Homer as a profitable companion while he 
was on his military expeditions.—Plutarch, Alexander xxvt, 2. 


Yet I find a mitigation or solace by providing always a good book for my 
journeys, as Horace or Martial or Goethe,—some book which lifts me quite 
out of prosaic surroundings, and from which I draw some lasting knowledge.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Inspiration,” Letlers and Social Aims. 


’Tis a good rule in every journey to provide some piece of liberal study to 
rescue the hours which bad weather, bad company, and taverns steal from the 
best economist. Classics, which at home are drowsily read, have a strange 
charm in a country inn, or in the transom of a merchant brig. I remember that 
some of the happiest and most valuable hours I have owed to books, passed, 
many years ago, on shipboard.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, English Traits, Chap. 
1. 


History, poetry, and philosophy I commonly read on horseback, having 
other employment at other times.—The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, 
March 21, 1770. 

8 rusticantur G™ 
O rus, quando ego te aspiciam, quandoque licebit 
Nunc veterum libris nunc somno et inertibus horis 
Ducere sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae. 
—Horace, Sermones 11, 6, 60-62.° 


Nam lacus piscem, feras silvae quibus lacus cingitur, studia altissimus iste 
secessus adfatim suggerunt.—Pliny, Epistulae u, 8, envying a friend in the 
country. 

Classics which at home are drowsily read, have a strange charm in a country 
inn. . ..—Ralph Waldo Emerson, English Traits, as quoted. 


® Cf. Horace, Sermones u1, 3, 10-12. 
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I keep Homer’s Iliad on my table through the summer, though I looked at 
his page only now and then. Incessant labor with my hands, at first, for I had 
my house to finish and my beans to hoe at the same time, made more study 
impossible. Yet I sustained myself by the prospect of such reading in the fu- 
ture.—Henry D. Thoreau, “Reading,” Walden: A Story of Life in the Woods. 


Both teacher and student may recall apt passages that have 
escaped me. Huic labori non iniuste veniam paciscar ne me pro 
incurioso reprehendat qui praeteritum aliquod a nobis reppererit 
exemplum (Frontinus). 

EvuGENE S. McCarTNEY 

University of Michigan 
A Greek Version of Silent Night 


HYYXOS NYE 
"Hovyos NUE. 


a 
“Hovyos vit, dota vié- 
Gxavta etdovta 
TIAjv 8& Tlagdévov pnteds xardiov, 
vids 6 Esti peydiou Geo, 
tavov xatevdov yAuxiv, 
éxovoaviws yluxiv. 
“Hovyos vvE, dcia viE- 
mnogo Sniovotv 
dyyelou evayyedlov Adyov, 
Su éréydn aGxdvtwv tpadv 
Kies Xguotés Lor, 
ivegtétatos Lwrijo. 


*Hovyos vv6&, bata vvE- 

onevSwuev do Bhéxwuev, 

nol mQ0oxyvoUWTES nQOCEVYMUEBA 

yootousvo: dvatjpata 

Rotpe tv pdtvy deo 

fds qpioivn ted. 
—Fr. Fred Gruhn, S.V.D., Holy Ghost Mission House, Troy, Wis. 


A Correction 

In our October issue, page 47, we printed a Latin version of 
“America the Beautiful” in which we left out the second “a” of 
alabastrarum. Our special reason for wishing to correct this mistake 
is that the line cannot be sung with this syllable left out. All singers 
please take note! The blame is entirely ours. 





